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On March 17 the valiant Papan- 
inites made their triumphant 
return to Moscow. Everywhere 
they were the center of the 
tremendous, affectionate en- 
thusiasm of thousands upon thou- 
sands of Moscow’s citizens, who 
gathered at the railway station, 
along the line of the procession 
and at every vantage point to 
acclaim their beloved heroes 


Cy 


Above: HOME AGAIN! Right to left, E. Krenkel, I. Papanin, 
E. Fyodorov and P. Shirshov at the Leningrad Station upon 
their arrival in Moscow 


Above: AS LENINGRAD MET 
THE PAPANINITES. Thechief of 
the North Pole Station, I. Papa- 
nin, and his wife riding through 
the streets of Leningrad shortly 
after the arrival of the four 
Polar heroes 


Left: ‘‘THE DRIFT’ DOWN 

KIROV STREET. The procession 

of automobiles carrying the Pa- 

panin four as it passed down Ki- 

rov Street, Moscow, under a hail 
of leaflets 


Right: JOLLY AT THE NORTH 

POLE. This photograph of the 

dog Jolly was taken by Papanin 

in front of the tent of the Polar 
Station 


WHERE THE WORKER STUDIES. Constructing a 
model of a rubber plant workshop in the Red Triangle 
Factory House of Technique 


Left: WINNERS OF HUMANITE CONTEST. George 

(left) and Serafim Znamensky, Soviet champion run- 

ners, in Moscow, on their return from Paris, with 
the Humanité cup 


Right: SHE TOOK THE LAURELS. M. I. Sorokina, 
winner of the road-race organized in the city of Gorky 
to mark International Communist Women’s Day 
(March 8). Her time for the 50 km. run was 57 min. 


Below: REGIONAL OLYMPIAD. Sixth grade stu- 

dents of the town of Livny (Orlov Region) who per- 

formed a Dance of the Eleven Republics during a 
recent Olympiad 


Above: ART EXHIBITION HONORS PA- 
PANINITES. ‘‘Arctic Donbas,’’ by A. A- 
Merkulov, depicts the Barentsburg mine 
on Spitsbergen. The painting was among 
others in an exhibition devoted to the 
Soviet North at the Vsekokhudozhnik Gal- 
leries. The exhibit honors the return of the 
heroic Papanin four. At right: ‘‘The Taimyr 
off Franz Josef Land,?? by the same pain- 
ter. All artists participating in the exhi- 
bition have been members of various expe- 
ditions to the North 


Above: THEY LEARNED 

TO FLY IN THEIR 

SPARETIME. This group 

of girl students and wor- 

kers has just completed 

courses at the Baku Air 
Club 


Right: CIRCLE OF WO- 
MEN DIVERS. Getting 
into diving suits is a 
thrilling experience for 
these pretty divers, who 
are members of a diving 
group organized by the 
Political Department of 
the Caspian Sea Saivage 
Trust 


Above: LEADER OF RED 
ARMY BANDORE ENSEM- 
BLE. A. D. Akseninkova, 
wife of a Red Army flyer, 
is the organizer of a bandore 
ensemble at the House of 
the Red Army of the Nth 
Aviation Unit of the Kiev 
Military District 


Above: CONSTRUCTION AT CHAPLIN BAY. Wooden houses 
and whalebone telegraph poles are among the innovations 
introduced in the Soviet North 


Left: HER STORIES FASCINATE YOUNG AND OLD. 
A. K. Baryshnikova, noted teller of Russian folk tales 


Left. below: JULES VERNE PLAY AT YOUNG SPECTATOR 
THEATER. Scene from the ‘‘Mysterious Island »’’ now being 
tun at the Moscow Theater of the Young Spectator 


Below: COMMEMORATING THE 20th ANNIVERSARY OF 
RED ARMY. Obverse (top) and reverse (bottom) of the 
Jubilee Medal 
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THE PEOPLE’S VERDICT 


. 


AN EDITORIAL 


The Military Collegium of the Supreme Court of the USSR heard 
in open court from March 2 to March 13 the case of the group of anti- 
Soviet conspirators named the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.’’ Pre- 
sent at the trial were many representatives of Soviet public opinion 
scientists and artists, members of the diplomatic corps and Soviet and 
foreign newspaper correspondents. 


Twenty-one persons were in the dock, charged with the gravest 
crimes against the Soviet Land, crimes ranging from wrecking and 
diversionist activity to the murder of leaders of the All-Union Com- 
munist Party and Soviet- Government. 


Among the defendants, most of them notorious for their many years 
of struggle against the Soviet State, were such as Bukharin, Rykov, 
Krestinsky, Rakovsky, Yagoda and other ferocious enemies of the 
Soviet people. 


As was established at the trial and also in the testimony of the ac- 
cused themselves, who fully admitted their guilt, the principal group 
of defendants had served foreign intelligence services and general staffs 
as agents, spies and diversionists for many years. Krestinsky had been 
a German spy since 1921; Rosenholz began his espionage work for the 
German general staff in 1923, and for the British intelligence service 
in 1926; Rakovsky had been an agent of the latter service since 1924, 
and of the Japanese intelligence service since 1934, while Chernov’s 
espionage activity for Germany dated back to 1928, when he established 
connections with the intelligence service of that country on the initia- 
tive and with the assistance of a representative of the Second Inter- 
national, Dan, the Menshevik émigré. 


Sharangovich was recruited by the Polish intelligence service and 
sent to the USSR for espionage work in 1921 and was a Polish spy 
until the day of his arrest. Grinko was a German and Polish spy 
from 1932. Up to that year he was connected with the intelligence 
services of these countries, particularly with the Polish intelligence 
service. 


Others of the defendants like Zelensky, Zubarev and Ivanov even 
worked as agents provocateurs for the tsarist secret police for many 
years before the Great October Socialist Revolution. Carrying out 
the instructions of the tsarist gendarmerie and secret police, these men 
acted as spies and provocateurs in revolutionary circles and organiza- 
tions in various parts of Russia, bringing about the arrest of self- 
sacrificing champions of the Revolution who were subsequently sen- 
tenced by tsarist courts to penal servitude, exile, long terms of 
imprisonment or death. 


No less horrible and repulsive in the monstrousness of their crimes 
and the depths to which they had sunk, were the third group of defen- 
dants. This group consisted of the physicians Levin, Kazakov and 
Pletnev, who made use of their medical knowledge and took advantage 
of their high positions of trust under Soviet power to commit murders 
at the direction of the ringleaders of the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotsky- 
ites.”” 


Among the accused in the dock, one man was conspicuous by his 
absence— Trotsky, that enemy of the people, the principal culprit, 
the initiator, the organizer, the real ringleader of the whole of this 
criminal camarilla. Though beyond the reach of the court before which 
his agents and accomplices were brought to answer for their dastardly 
crimes, this bandit chief has nevertheless been tried, exposed and 
pilloried in the eyes of the whole world. 


By this trial, just as by the trials of the Zinovyevs and Kamenevs, 
the Pyatakovs and Radeks, and the Tukhachevskys and Yakirs in 
1936 and 1937, the inexorable court of history has branded the cri- 
minal brow of Trotsky with the indelible mark of Judas, the mark of 
traitor, murderer and bloody hireling of fascist secret police and intel- 
ligence services. It was established at the recent trial on the 
basis of irrefutable proof and the evidence of his own accomplices that 
Trotsky has been an agent of the German general staff since 1921 and 
of the British intelligence service since 1926. 


Such is the bestial countenance of this criminal gang which last 
month was brought before the bar not only of the court of the entire 
Soviet people, but also of the court of history, the court of all honest 
progressive people throughout the world. 
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“I think it is clear to everybody now that the present-day wreckers 
and diversionists, no matter what disguise they may adopt, either 
Trotskyite or Bukharinite. have long ceased to be a political trend 
in the labor movement, that they have become transformed into a gang 
of professional wreckers, diversionists, spies and assassins, without 
principles and without ideals.” 


This is what J. V. Stalin, the leader of the peoples, stated a year 
ago at the Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, and the recent trial has entirely confirmed Stalin’s 
appraisal of all these degenerates. In the persons of the defendants are 
represented, interwoven in a repulsive tangle of human scum and mon- 
strous, blood-curdling villainies, all these Rights, Trotskyites, 
Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries and bourgeois-nationalists, all 
those who ferociously and brutally hate liberty, all those who hate 
the working people, all those who hate the Land of Socialism. 


The trial has proved beyond dispute that the intelligence services 
of certain foreign countries, through their agents in the conspiratorial 
bloc, carried on wrecking, diversionist, terrorist and espionage 
activity with the object of undermining the military might of the So- 
viet Union and of provoking military attacks by these states on the 
USSR. The fundamental aim pursued by these enemies of the people 
was, in fulfillment of the task set by foreign intelligence services and 
general staffs, to bring about the overthrow of the Socialist system and 
the restoration of capitalism and the power of the bourgeoisie in the 
USSR. The Trotskyite-Bukharinite scum pledged, in the event of the 
success of their criminal designs and of their advent to power, to dis- 
member the Soviet Union and sever from it the Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
the Maritime Region and the Central Asian and Transcaucasian 
republics for the benefit of certain foreign countries. 


“Traders in the fatherland’’ —such was the hateful oppobrium, 
such was the mark of Cain with which the Soviet people branded the 
participants in the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ these monsters 
who had lost all human traits. They were trading in their fatherland, 
they were selling the Soviet fatherland for money, for fascist marks. 
They were selling Soviet territory to foreign fascists and the intelligence 
services of certain countries. 


The history of mankind records quite a number of bloody deeds; 
quite a number of its most shameful pages have been written in blood 
by the hands of criminals of various times and countries. Human his- 
tory knows of murders and crimes committed by crowned heads and 
palace camarillas, such as those of Philip of Spain and Catherine de’ Me- 
dici. We know of the bloody exploits of such ‘‘shining lights” of the 
criminal world as the notorious Al Capone; we have not forgotten the 
accursed name of Azef, the infamous provocateur. But all these crimes 
pale before those committed by these Right and Trotskyite scoundrels, 
who stopped at nothing in their attempts to carry out their foul schemes. 

This is how Bukharin himself, one of the ringleaders of this dastardly 
band, characterizes himself and his accomplices. In his testimony at 
the trial, Bukharin said: 


“We have all become ruthless counter-revolutionaries, traitors to 
the Socialist fatherland, we have become spies, terrorists, restorers of 
capitalism. We entered on the path of treachery, crime, treason. We 
became an insurrectionist band. We organized terrorist groups, en- 
gaged in wrecking, wanted to overthrow the Soviet power of the prole- 
tariat.”” 


The perfidious conspirators prepared and committed a series of 
terrorist acts against the best men of the USSR, men ardently loved 
by the whole Soviet people—leaders of the Communist Party and the 
Soviet Government. At the direct orders of the ringleaders of this 
conspiracy, at the orders of Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky, the 
leader of the Leningrad Bolsheviks S. M. Kirov, was murdered. At 
their orders the dastardly physicians killed V. V. Kuibyshev, Vice- 
Chairman of the Council of Peoples Commissars, and V. R. Menzhinsky, 
Chairman of the OGPU. At their orders Maxim Gorky, the great 
proletarian writer, the great genius of humanity, was murdered, as well 
as his son, M. A. Peshkov. 


They were preparing to assassinate J. V. Stalin, the leader of the 
peoples, as well as his comrades-in-arms, V. M. Molotov, Chairman 
of the Council of Peoples Commissars of the USSR, and L. M. Kaga- 


novich, Peoples Commissar of Heavy Industry. Even during the time 
of the preliminary investigation, when many of the conspiratorial 
group had already been arrested, those still at large tried to kill 
N. I. Yezhov, Peoples Commissar of Home Affairs, who directed the 
exposure of this criminal gang. They saturated the walls, carpets and 
draperies of his room in the Commissariat with a mixture of mercury 
and acid. 

The terrorist activities of the participants in the anti-Soviet ‘‘bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites’’ had been going on for about 20 years. As 
far back as 1918, in the first years of the Revolution, Bukharin, 
jointly with the ‘‘Left’’ Socialist-Revolutionaries, organized an 
attempt against the life of Lenin, in which he was wounded 
by a terrorist. Bukharin and Trotsky, jointly with the ‘‘Left’’ Socia- 
list-Revolutionaries, plotted to overthrow the Soviet Government and 
elaborated a plan for the arrest and murder of Lenin, Stalin and Sverd- 
lov, the leaders of the Revolution. 

Having wormed their way into leading posts in a number of branches 
of national economy, the criminals strove for many years to undermine 
the economic might of the USSR, to weaken industry, toruin agriculture 
and to disrupt transport. They destroyed factories; they infected livestock 
with plague, as a result of which tens of thousands of horses and hogs 
perished. Striving to incite and to embitter the population against 
Soviet#power, they destroyed and damaged foodstuffs, throwing glass 
and nails into butter and other provisions. 

These were the means by which the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites”” 
sought to prepare defeat for the Land of Soviets in the coming war. The 
participants in this anti-Soviet conspiracy exerted all their strength 
to provoke this war, to cause an interventionist attack by fascist ag- 
gressors upon the Soviet Union, promising to open the front in the 
event of hostilities. 


The Trotskyite-Bukharinite miscreants miscalculated, however. The 
ever-vigilant sentinel of the proletarian dictatorship, the glorious So- 
viet intelligence service, with the active assistance of the whole Soviet 
people, detected, exposed and brought to book the whole of this gang 
of fascist agents, this monstrous gang of unprincipled murderers, 
spies, diversionists and wreckers. 


A great flame of anger and indignation, of contempt and condem- 
nation toward those loathsome criminals, cowering in the dock of 
shame, swept the whole country. Destroy, wipe out this criminal 
nest of monsters, who by their very corruption and degeneration are 
poisoning the air! — such was the wholehearted demand of all honest 
people. 

The criminals received their just deserts at the hand of the Soviet 
court. Eighteen of them: Bukharin, Rykov, Yagoda, Krestinsky, 
Rosenholz, Ivanov, Chernov, Grinko, Zelensky, Ikrarnov, Khodjayev, 


Sharangovich, Zubarev, Bulanov, Levin, Kazakov, Maximoy-Dikovsky 
and Kryuchkov were sentenced to the supreme penalty—to be shot. This 
sentence was carried out on March 15. Exception was made by the 
court in the cases of Pletnevy, Rakovsky and Bessonov, whose lives 
were spared since they played a smaller role in the crimes as compared 
with the rest of the defendants. These were sentenced to impris- 
onment for twenty-five, twenty and fifteen years respectively. 


The trial which has just finished is of tremendous historic significance. 
The Land of Socialism has rooted out and destroyed on its territory 
one of the advanced detachments of international fascism. The exposure 
of the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ and the facts that were re- 
vealed at the trial have convincingly proved that the fascist machina- 
tions and hopes of the not entirely smashed remnants of the exploiting 
classes are doomed, that their schemes for overthrowing the Soviet 
Government, for destroying the Socialist system and for damaging 
the Soviet Union are doomed to failure, that the shameful fate of the 
Right-Trotskyite and other conspirators awaits anyone who dares to 
raise his hand against the Soviet system. 


The destruction of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ is a fact 
of tremendous international significance. In the persons of the Right- 
Trotskyite criminals, the court of the proletarian dictatorship has lopped 
off the tentacles of international fascism that were trying to stretch 
toward the Soviet Union. This is of great importance for the cause 
of peace throughout the world. It is a great victory for all honest 
men, for all human culture. It is and will be of tremendous importance 
in the struggle for true democracy and freedom of the peoples, in the 
struggle against all instigators of war, against all international provo- 
cations and provocateurs. 


The bloc of fascist murderers, spies and diversionists has been 
revealed, exposed and destroyed. The fascist schemes have suffered 
an unprecedented defeat. Invincible stands the Land of Socialism, shin- 
ing as a bright beacon for all working people, for all oppressed and 
tortured humanity, for all honest and progressive people throughout 
the world. The great people of the Soviet Union vigilantly guards 
the Socialist gains, its great victories, firmly convinced of its strength 
and its future. This was expressed with exceptional eloquence in his 
brilliant speech at the trial by A. Vyshinsky, Procurator of the USSR: 


“Years will pass, The graves of the hateful traitors will overgrow 
with wild weeds and thistles, will be covered with the eternal contempt 
of honest Soviet men, of the entire Soviet people. And over us, over 
our happy country, the bright rays of our sun will glisten as clearly and 
radiantly as ever. We, our people, headed by our beloved leader and 
teacher, the great Stalin, shall, as heretofore, march along the road, 
cleansed from the last impurities and abomination of the past, ever 
onward toward Communism|’?” 


These workers of the Rot Front Candy Factory (Moscow) are listening to the broadcast of 
the verdict of the Military Collegium of the Supreme Court of the USSR in the case of the 
“bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ 
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A plain studded with low hills and cov- 
ered with a dense stand of miscellaneous 
wnolese, So a 

Slowly the rivers flow: the Dnieper south- 
ward, the Western Dvina westward. But 
in spring when the heavy snowfall melts 
and in autumn when rainfall is abundant, 
the rivers of Byelorussia (White Russia) 
overflow far and wide, transforming forests 
and meadows into impassable swamps. In 
the place where the Pripyat River breaks 
through with difficulty to the Dnieper. the 
large Pinsk swamps have formed. This is the 
district of Polesya, or wooded district, 
where about one hundred thousand square 
kilometers of fertile soi! are engulfed in 
impassable bogs. ; 

Soviet Byelorussia lived through a terrible 
past under tsarism. The dreary Byelorus- 
sian villages, hamlets and farmsteads nestled 
on low hills and eminences, which rose like 
islands of firm soil in the midst of swamp 
land. 

With firm land scarce, the villages were 
huddled and cramped, their growth halted 
by the swamps. The forests could be fought 
more easily. They were hewn down to 
the edge of the swamps and then the cleared 
fertile land was scratched with the worthles 
wooden plow. But the swamps remained 
invincible. People gave up and went away 
in search of new land on rising ground. Where 
they discovered a small patch of dry land, 
they founded another farmstead or hamlet 
of five or six households. 

Thus the people lived as on little islands, 
eking out a miserable existence full of toil 
and Solitude. The small villages and farm- 
steads, cut off by forests and swamps, had 
hardly any contact with one another. Who 
would build a road through woodland and 
fen to these wretched hamlets where fifty 
to one hundred peasants vegetated? 

It was possible to travel about over the 
snow in winter and over the areas of dry 
land which appeared in summer But in 
spring and autumn hunters’ trails alone 
connected one little village and farmstead 
of Polesya with another. Lonely and aban- 
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doned, the peasants of Polesya spent the 
long evenings in pitch darkness broken only 
by the light of smoky matchwood. 

The ignorance, oppression and poverty of 
the Byelorussian peasant, the poleshchuk 
or forest squatter, surpassed even that of the 
Russian peasant. 


A street of new houses in Minsk 


The Byelorussian city also presented a mis- 
erable picture. 

The scattered nature of the agriculture and 
the tiny isolated villages gave rise to urban 
settlements of a special type, the mestech- 
ki or small towns. These were trading 
centers to which peasants came from neigh- 
boring villages to sell the fruits of their 
hard toil for next to nothing and to buy cheap 
shoes and shabby clothes in return. 

The autocratic government banished Jews 
to the small towns of Byelorussia. This was 
the “‘all-Russian ghetto,’ surrounded by 
the ‘‘pale of settlement,’’ beyond which Jews 
had no right to step. Forbidden by the auto- 
cracy to engage in agriculture, the Jews were 
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House in Minsk, capital of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 


RUSSIA 


By M. RAIKHENBERG 


forced to settle in these small towns, where 
they pursued some handicraft or engaged in 
trade. 

The gubernias into which the territory 
of Byelorussia was divided under tsarism, 
had no industry of any significance. A reason 
for this was the extremely unfavorable loca- 
tion of these gubernias. Industries using 
imported raw materials found opportunities 
for development far more favorable around 
St. Petersburg, in the Russian Baltic re- 
gions and Poland, and industries working 
on home raw materials, around Moscow. 

The territory of Byelorussia seemed, as 
it were, to be in a ‘‘dead zone,’’ where tiny 
villages, small dreary towns and provincial 
cities slumbered in isolation among the 
swamps and forests until the Great October 
Revolution released the productive forces 
of the land and brought the Byelorussian 
people to life. 

The feeble economy Byelorussia inher- 
ited from absolutism was almost com- 
pletely wrecked by the World War, and 
later by the German and the Polish occupa- 
tions. The sown area, small enough as it 
was, dropped by 40 per cent, while indus- 
try, which also had been insignificant, lost 
70 per cent of its workers. 

Construction work had to be started from 
ground up.... 

Collectivization of agriculture was dif- 
ficult to accomplish. The petty plots of 
arable land scattered like islands amid forests 
and swamps, the dismembered, pitiful ham- 
lets and the small villages and farmsteads 
were serious obstacles to land reform. To 
unite an agriculture divided like this and 
formed as a result of the historic and geo- 
graphic conditions of the country was a task 
of paramount importance and the one to 
which the Byelorussian people applied itself 
first of all. 

To begin with, the area of arable land 
had to be enlarged. But the increase was 
not to be at the expense of the forests, which 
cover one-third of Byelorussia and are the 
country’s ‘golden fund.’’ This would have 
been the line of least resistance. which Bol- 
sheviks do not follow. There was another 
way, more difficult, but, on the other hand 
more effective. The swamps, a scourge to the 
population, occupied 22 per cent of the 
entire country, These swamps could and 
should be placed at the service of Socialism. 
Extensive reclamation work wrested seven 
hundred thousand hectares of fine arable 
land from nature and gave them to Socialist 
agriculture 


And that’s not all. Draining of the swamps 
is also giving the country peat for the gener- 
ation of electric power. Electric light has 
appeared in a land of matchwood and dark- 
ness. Electric power has made an impov- 
erished industry thrive. 


The Stalin Power Station, situated in the 
Osinoy peat bog near Orsh, began to function 
at the end of 1930, to be followed by many 
other smaller stations. Since 1928 the output 
of electric power has increased niae times; 
from thirty-nine million kilowatt-hours in 
1928 to three hundred and eighty-eight 
million in 1936, The source of this power 
is the same swamps which not so long ago 
were founts of misery for the population. 


Besides being an excellent fuel for power 
stations, peat is also a first-class fertilizer 
for the fields. Byelorussian agriculture, the 
sown area of which has increased from two 
and a half million hectares to four million, 
specializes now chiefly in technical crops 
like potatoes, flax and hemp, and in fodder 
grasses, needed by the livestock which is 
being raised on a wide scale. 


Palace of Pioneers, Minsk 


Drawing by M. Getmansky 


Collectivization embraced 87.5 per cent 
of the farmsteads by the summer of 1937. 
The thriving collective farms were serviced 
by one hundred and forty machine and trac- 
tor stations having eight thousand tractors 
with a total capacity of 128,300 horsepower. 


In the past, when the forests, which re- 
tarded the development of agriculture, were 
cut down, little use was made by industry of 
the timber. The forests today, however, like 
agricultural raw materials, are now being 


The Kruzhachek is a 


utilized in the development of Byelorussian 
industry. 

The flax mills in Orsh, the hosiery and 
knitgoods factories in Vitebsk, the leather 
tanneries, the alcohol distilleries, the starch 
and molasses factories scattered throughout 
the country have arisen on the basis of the 
raw materials supplied by agriculture. 


Finally, the former artisan shoemakers 
and tailors, who until quite recently worked 
in squalid shops illuminated by smoky match- 
wood, have become workers in large shoe and 
clothing factories. 


The output of Byelorussian industry in- 
creased sixteen times between 1913 and 
1936, or from eighty-nine million rubles 
to 1,413 million rubles a year! Individual 
branches, for instance, the paper ard the match 
industries, are of All-Union importance. 

Commodity circulation has increased at 
an unusual rate. It amounted to 2,300 mil- 


Vitebsk possesses a large knitgoods factory 


Byelorussian national dance 


lion rubles in 1936, almost eight times more 
than in 1913. 

The rapid development of the economy of 
the land has given rise te thesplendid flour- 
ishing of Byelorussian culture. Two-thirds 
of the Byelorussians, who formed 80 per 
cent of the country’s population, were il- 
literate under tsarism. A similar level of 
“culture” still exists across the Soviet fron- 
tier, in western Byelorussia, which is en- 
slaved by Poland. In Soviet Byelorussia 
illiteracy has been wiped out. The ignorant, 
downtrodden poleshchuk is no more. 

In the schools of Byelorussia 970,000 pupils 
are instr d in Byelorussian, Russian, 
Jewish, Polish or other languages of the 
peoples who inhabit the country. The num- 
ber of students in the secondary schools 
alone has increased nearly twenty times 
since 1914; from 30,000 then to 610,000 last 
year. 


(Continued on page 35) 


A healthy mind in a healthy body is a maxim of Soviet stu- 
dents. Protazanov goes in for his morning dip 


THE SOVIET STUDENT 


Photos by N. SELTSOV 


The right to education is one of the inalienable 
rights of every Soviet citizen, not only on paper, but 
actually guaranteed by the state which furnishes all edu- 
cational facilities free and provides stipends for those 
studying. These stipends range from 130 to 200 rubles 
a@ month. Is it therefore a wonder that no other country 
in the world has such a large number of students in 
lower and higher schools and various courses as the 
Soviet Union? Some fifty million people study all told 
while 525,000 attend higher educational institutions, 
which number 595. Compare this with the 124,000 stu- 
dents in 91 higher schools in tsarist Russia in 1914. 
Whereas in tsarist Russia women were barred from 
higher schools, excepting pedagogical and medical, 
in the USSR 198,000 women studied in higher schools 
in 1936 and more than 23 per cent of students of in- 
dustrial and technical institutes were women. Before 
the Great Socialist Revolution studying meant priva- 
tions and misery for the majority, and only a com- 
paratively few were able to enter school. Now the state, 
besides building new schools and dormitories and en- 
tire university cities with all facilities, spends tremen- 
dous sums for stipends and rest home accommodations 
during vacation time. 

How does a Soviet student live? Here is a glimpse 
into the activities of Protazanov, student of the Mos- 
cow Rare Metals and Gold Institute. Protazanov, son 
of a worker, is an active member of the Young Com- 
munist League and a model student. 


The stipend relieves him of all material worries 


Right: Consultations with professors augment the re- 
gular lecture hours 


Above: Here Protazanov is in the electrical laboratory 


Right: Studying pneumatic equipment 


Above: Protazanov, as all students of his school, re- 
hearses for coming jobs by building models of future 
structures 


Right: Protazanov receives an ‘'A’’ from teacher Zai- 
cheno 


Studying at home, in the dormitory 


Protazanov is a fine marksman, and he shows his fellow students how to score a bull’s-eye at the 
school’s shooting range 


He is a good hand at chess as well. Pro- 
tazanov and a fellow-student are in deep 
contemplation of their game. The solicitude 
of the Soviet Government for the welfare 
of students does not stop merely at fur- 
nishing material and educational facilities— 
all kinds of cultural and recreational oppor- 
tunities are liberally provided 
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Protazanov has also found time to study flying, and has 
graduated from an air club school as a pilot. Here he is 
going through one of his last examinations on theory of 
flying (above). Right: A students’ ball. Below: Merry gather- 
ings mark red letter days and holidays, for the Soviet student 
knows how to make merry and study equally well 


THE GORKY MUSEUM 


By |. LUPPOL 


The Soviet people is proud of Maxim 
Gorky, that remarkable son of tne Social- 
ist fatherland who rose from the ‘abyss of 
its to the peaks of world culture. Im- 
mured in the Kremlin wall, the pantheon 
of the Great Socialist Revolution, is the 
urn containing the ashes of the great prole- 
tarian writer, whose heart ceased to beat 
on July 1, 1936. 


The entire country assisted in the estab- 
lishment of the Gorky Museum, when, 
by decision of the Government of the USSR, 
it was set up at the Gorky Institute of Li- 
terature in Moscow. Letters, photographs 
and manuscripts of the great writer were 


received from all corners of the Soviet Union 
for exhibition. Opened to the general pub- 
lic at the end of last year, this museum ful- 
ly reflects the life and work of the writer, 
and gives the visitor a vivid picture of his 
development. 


When he was nine years old, Alexei Pesh- 
kov (Maxim Gorky was the nom de plume 
the writer adopted later) was sent to the 
Kunavinskoye elementary school. Exhib- 
ited in the first hall of the museum, which 
is devoted to Gorky’s childhood and ado- 
lescence, is a photograph of this school: 
a gloomy building with narrow windows 
The new boy, who was a tall lad wearing 


Stalin and Gorky photographed on Red Square during a physical culture parade 
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Lenin and Gorky in 1920 


a yellow blouse and his mother’s torn shoes, 
was made fun of at school, being nicknamed 
“the ace of diamonds.’’ 

After school, on weekdays and in the morn- 
ing on holidays, Alexei would roam through 
dark yards and lanes of the district, col- 
lecting bones, rags, paper and nails. His 
parents were poor and every kopek counted. 
This occupation aroused fresh jeers among 
his schoolfellows. As for Alexei himself, 
the school and its savage morals simply 
filled him with ioathing. 

Young Goiky stayed at the school for 
only a year. He was unable to go to school 
any longer ‘‘owing to poverty,’’ as was 
later stated in one of the first police reports. 

“Life among the people’’ was Gorky’s 
teal school. He read a great number of books 
while a boy. Just stop a moment before the 
bookcase ‘in which are exhibited dozens 
of moldy books which Gorky read in his 
childhood. The Story of the Brave Knight 
Francila Veneziana and the Beautiful Queen 
Renzevena, The Battle of the Russians 
With the Kabardinians, or the Beautijul 
Mohammedan Woman Dying on the Grave 
of Her Husband and Rocambole Revived, 
by Ponson du Terrail are to be seen in the 
bookcase alongside little volumes of Push- 
kin, Turgeney, Balzac, Flaubert, Heine and 
Shakespeare. 


“Inspiring the mind and heart,’’ wrote 
Gorky in later years, ‘'the books helped me 
to rise from the putrid swamp in which, 
without them, I would have drowned, suf- 
focated with stupidity and vulgarity “’ 


The books read by young Peshkov awa- 
kened in him many new ideas. He went to 
Kazan with the secret hope of entering the 
university. On a stand are exhibited two 
water colors. In one are shown the tall col- 
umns of the Kazan University; in the other, 
the tumble-down slum known as Marusovka. 
Compare them, for they are the dream and 
the reality. 


The university was beyond the reach of 
the poor, starving youth. In Kazan he 
had to find shelter in the Marusovka along- 
side ‘‘hungry students, prostitutes and the 
phantoms of men who had outlived them- 
selves,’? as Gorky wrote many years later 
in My Universities. 

Gorky lived among tramps in Kazan and 
earned his living on the Volga wharves by 
sawing timber, working as a docker or as 
a kitchen hand on a Volga steamer. Look 
at these old photographs. Here is a picture 
of a funny-looking steamer of last century. 
Its name was Dobry (Good), and was 
the vessel on which Gorky sailed. This is 
a photograph of Volga tramps-men in rags 
and worn-out bast shoes. It was from this 
environment that Gorky went to the Marxist 
youth. 


It is trve that it was not only from books 
that he learned Marxism. An excerpt from 
one of Gorky’s later letters is exhibited 
here: “‘A Marxist, you say? Yes... because 
Semyonov, the Kazan master baker, taught 


Gorky in Riga in 1905 after being freed from 
the Fortress of Peter and Paul 


me more Marxism and taught me_ better 
than books,’’ he wrote. Working for 


Death mask of the great writer in the Gorky Museum 


Semyonoyv, Gorky experienced al! the hor- 

rors of slave driving and exploitation. On 

display is a photograph of Semyonov — a man 

with a dull, brutal and bloated face. ‘‘Vas 

Semyonovich Semyonov, my Kazan master,”’ 

Gorky had written under the photograph. 
*,* 

Here is some material relating to Gorky’s 
first arrest: a police dossier and the prison 
at Nizhni-Novgorod. He had entered life, 
taking the road of struggle. 

Gorky wants to know the world, he wants to 
know the country in which he lives. The idea 
of making a trip through Russia grows upon 
him. He goes on foot, for he wants to see 
everything, heis afraid to miss even the least 
trifle. At the same time, he has no money, 
so that a tour on foot is undoubtedly the 
most suitable. 


“My trip over Russia was not determined 
by a longing to tramp, but by a desire 
to see the place I live in, the people about 
me,’’ writes Gorky. 


On the wall hangs a map of his wanderings. 
He certainly covered a huge territory: the 
Volga and the Don regions, Kherson guber- 
nia, the Crimea and th2 Caucasus! For many 
months Gorky walked through the country, 
and he saw many people. He slept in fields 
and forests together with ‘‘strange’’ men. 
He caught every smile, and endeavored 
to espy each tear, later to write about these 
smiles and tears in his remarkable stories. 

Gorky had already written poetry in his 
childhood, and he began to write tales when 
still a youth, having come to know life and 
having experienced all its contradictions. His 
first tale, Makar Chudra, was published in the 


Photo by A. Skurikhin 
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A corner in the Gorky Museum 


Tiflis (now Tbilisi) newspaper, Kavkaz. Before 
us isacopy of this newspaper dated Septem- 
ber 12, 1892. 

In a large glass-covered frame are 
copies of Volga newspapers, Volzhsky Vest- 
nik, Samarskaya Gazetta, and  Volgar, 
of 1893-96. Gorky was rapidly becoming a 
popular and favorite writer. Yemelian Pil- 
yat, Grandfather Arkhip and Lenka, Old 
Woman Izergil, A Song About the Falcon, 
followed one another in rapid succession. 
In Samara he wrote biting feuilletons derid- 
ing the drabness of the philistine life and 
morals of the provincial bureaucracy. He 
signed these feuilletons ‘‘Iegudiil Khlamida.’’ 

The fame of the young writer was grow- 
ing. Korolenko, a _ well-known Russian 
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Record card of A. M. Peshkov (Maxim Gorky) made out by the St. Pe- In this cell 
tersburg political police in 1905 
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writer, Gorky’s first literary teacher, pub- 
lished his Chelkash in Russkoye Bogatstvo, 
one of the best periodicals of those days. 
Gorky wrote much and brilliantly. In one 
of the showcases is displayed a brief 
statement about his literary activity 
in 1896. During that year he wrote forty- 
one tales and sketches, two hundred and 
seven feuilletons, ten articles and three 
reviews! Many of these works are also exhib- 
ited in this section. 

Over Nesterov’s portrait of the Gorky 
of that time is a marble tablet, on which 
the following words, which Gorky wrote 
in 1895, are carved: 

“We sing glory to the recklessness of the 
brave, In the recklessness of the brave lies 


the wisdom of life. Oh bold falcon! You 
have bled to death in battles with the ene- 
mies. But the time will come when the drops 
of your blood, burning like sparks, will 
flash in the darkness of life. And many bold 
hearts will be kindled by the reckless thirst 
for liberty and light.’” (The Serpent and 
the Falcon) 


We again see the tsarist gendarmes in 
the first hall: in May 1898 Maxim Gorky 
was arrested for the second time and sent to 
Tiflis where he was imprisoned in the Metekh 
Castle. This was shortly before Lenin, writing 
about Gorky from his place of exile in Shu- 
shenskoye, Siberia, said: ‘‘His literary works 
are really good.’”” 


The second hall of the exhibition covers 
the 1901-04 period. The beginning of that 
period coincided with the beginning of the 
great political demonstrations in which 
Gorky was both a participant and ‘‘an object.” 
One recalls the demonstrations in connec- 
tion with Gorky’s third arrest in 1901. 

An account of these events is contained in 
articles published by the Leninist /skra, 
the particular issues of which are on view. 


The police charged Gorky with mimeo- 
graphing ‘‘criminal appeals to the workers 
of Sormovo.’’ He was exiled under police 
surveillance to Arzamas, a dull and dejected 
little town, whose houses ‘‘...drab, 
and stooping to the ground, look like rub- 
bish heaps.’’ A secret service man was al- 
ways on duty at the house where Gorky 
lived. A photograph of the house and the 
man is exhibited here. Beneath the, photo- 
graph is an inscription in Gorky’s own hand- 
writing: ‘‘The house in Arzamas where 
Gorky lived under police surveiilance. The 
surveillance, as the photo shows, was main- 
tained.”’ 


The third hall begins with the 1905 Revo- 
lution, The first theme, The Ninth of Janu- 
ary, is represented by texts from Lenin, 
Stalin and Gorky and by drawings. Then 
comes an exhibit dealing with Gorky’s next 
arrest and his incarceration in the Peter and 
Paul Fortress of Petersburg (now Lenin- 
grad). A model of the cell in which Gorky 
was imprisoned is exhibited. Shown here also 
is his work on the play, Children oj the Sun. 


in the Peter and Paul Fortress Maxim Gorky was imprisoned 


in 1905 


Prison did not break Gorky’s spirit. His 
energy was boundless. A photograph 
shows Gorky on the deck of a steamer. 
He sailed to America to collect funds for 
the Bolshevik Party. In France he agitated 
against a loan being granted to the tsar- 
ist government. He was indefatigable. 

This section reflects Lenin’s friendship 
with Gorky. Before us is a splendid water 
color of the Island of Capri. Here Gorky lived 
and received letters from Lenin. Here 
Lenin visited the writer and they rambled, 
fished, and went rowing on the sea together. 


During the World War, Gorky was once 
more in Russia. He was among those who 
branded the war as a monstrous crime. 

Exhibited in a showcase is the first 
number of Letopise (Chronicle), a magazine 


1801-1892 


A map showing the route traversed by Gorky 
‘on foot in the years 1888-1889 and 1891— 
1892 


published at that time by Gorky. It is a 
thick little volume in a light green cover. 
Tuming over the leaves of this period- 
ical, we see the names of the best writers 
of that time. In it is printed a brilliant 
article by K.A. Timiryazev, scientist and 
revolutionary, and articles by Lunacharsky, 
Krupskaya and others. Written in such a way 
as to deceive the censorship, Gorky’s mag- 
azine, from its very first number, spoke 
of the horrors of the war, of the barbarous 
destruction of hundreds of thousands of 
human lives. 

The character of the magazine becams 
clear to the police, which d ibed it as 
follows: ‘‘The magazine Letopise, published 
mainly at the expense of the writer Gorky, 
is a Bolshevik journal and, consequently, 
of defeatist tendency. The contributors to 
this journal are persons who also belong to 


Three heroic sons of the working people — 


A. M. Gorky, V. V. Kuibyshev and S. M. Kirov— 


felled by fascist assassins from the camp of the Trotskyite-Bukharinite spies and diversionists, have 
been given a final resting place in the wall of the Kremlin, where the ashes of immortal fighters 
for the Revolution are immured 


the Bolshevik Social-Democrats, but all of 
them have literary names, chiefly as Social- 
Democratic theoreticians.'’ 


The Great October Socialist Revolution.... 

Bzfore us is the decision of the Council 
of Peoples Commissars appointing Alexei 
Maximovich Peshkoy (Maxim Gorky) a mem- 
ber of the commission for organizing improved 
nourishment for scientists and  special- 
ists. Beside it is a paper bearing Gorky’s 
signature in which the Commission for Im- 
proving the Living Conditions of Scientists 
asks the Peop!es Commissariat of Education 
to purchase food for the families of scier- 
tists. In another showcase we read: ‘‘This 
is to certify that the bearer, Alexei Maxi- 


* 
et 


movich Peshkov (whose literary pseudonym 
is Maxim Gorky), is in the service of the 
Peoples Commissariat of Education.’’ 

In 1921 Gorky’s illness he had been suf- 
fering from tuberculosis for a long time— 
became more serious. Lenin was alarmed 
about Gorky’s health and strongly advised 
the writer to go to the south of Europe 
for a cure. Gorky went abroad, but in his 
mind and heart, his feelings and _ interests, 
he was always with his fatherlend. The 
case containing the telegrams ard letters 
received by the writer in Sorrento (Italy) 
vividly shows that there was not a corner 
in the Soviet Union that was not tied 
to Gorky with strong bonds. 


(Continued on page 26) 


The Gorky Museum, Moscow 
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Photo by A. Skurikhin 


The collective farm spring fair opens 
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The tiger hunt is on 


IN THE PANJ JUNGLE 


By EL-REGISTAN 
Photos by A. SHAIKHET 


I know of no other place in the Soviet Union 
that is such a paradise for a hunter as the 
southern districts of Tajikistan. Bordering 
on Afghanistan, this region lies along the 
upper reaches of the great Amu Darya River, 
called here the Panj. 

Pristine and wild is nature along the banks 
of the Panj. Thickets of perennial canes 
entwined by clinging undergrowth and creep- 
ing lianas stretch for hundreds of miles. 
Dense and impenetrable, the jungle is pierced 
by narrow animal trails and paths. Even in 
the daytime, when thesun is blazing overhead, 
the thickets of the jungle are cast in sullen 
gloom. 

The auto road connecting the frontier dis- 
tricts along the banks of the Panj cuts right 
througn the jungle, which grows flush with 
the roadside. Jackals and hyenas prowl 
among the thickets and the fox and jungle 
cat slink here and there, venturing within 
ten or fifteen feet of the roadway, 

A herd of red deer, unalarmed at the close- 
ness of human beings, leisurely makes its 
way to a drinking place. The deer approach 


close to the Tajik farmhouses and frontier 
posts. To protect the deer is one of the duties 
of the Soviet border guards. They see to it 
that nobody infringes the !aw prohibiting the 
slaughter of these noble animals which breed 
in the natural preserve of the Panj thickets. 

Only the tiger, the dreaded inhabitant of the 
jungle along the banks of the Pa j, defies 
this law. This beast is not afraid to engage 
in single combat the wild boar, whose enor- 
mous knife-like tusks can slash a man in two. 
The tiger treacherously waylays the stag at 
its drinking place, carries off cows, kills 
horses and even, though rarely, ventures to 
attack caravans of camels. 

In the Panj jungle one can find the fresh 
spoor of a tiger not only along animal trails 
in the depths of the thickets, but on the busy 
auto road which connects the southern part 
of Tajikistan with the center of the republic. 

A year ago I happened to be traveling along 
this road with A. Shaikhet, a well-known 
Moscow cameraman. On the way we met a col- 
lective farmer named Abdi Kizbayev, a famous 
Panj tiger-baiter who has bagged seventeen 


tigers. This meeting highly pleased my com- 
panion. Several years ago Shaikhet had 
been tortunate enough to photograph a bear 
hunt when the quarry was stalked in its lair, 
and he now craved to ‘‘shoot’’ a tiger hunt. 


We sat up several nights with Abdi on an 
animal trail in the depths of the jungie, wait- 
ing for the ‘lord’? of the Tajik jungle. 
Not far from us was seta trap, baited with 
a biind old ass we had purchased quite 
cheaply ata local bazaar. Despite his vener- 
able age, the ass brayed conscientiously all 
night, rousing the jungle and scaring the cra- 
ven jackais and hyenas with his brazen plaint. 
But the tigers were elusive. 

Abdi wou!d point out to us the fresh spoor 
of a tiger when we inspected the thickets in 
the vicinity of the trap every morning. The 
beast would prowl round the bait in circles, 
approaching within fifteen to twenty feet. It 
would not be enticed, however, although we 
were carefully hidden and the wind was in 
our favor — blowing away from the animal 
in our direction. 

Despairing of ever seeing a tiger dead or 
alive, we regretfully tookjour leave of the 
Panj. Busiress called us to Stalinabad, the 
capital of Tajikistan. Licutenant S. of the 
border guards, with whom we had been stay- 
ing, said to us on parting: 
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The news of a man-eater prowling around has reached the border guard post 


“You're foolish to leave. It’s a matter 
of a day or two, but a tiger is sure to appear. 
Take my word for it. . . . Stay on!’’ 

“Unfortunately we cannot,”’ | replied. ‘We 
have an appointmert in Stalinabad. There 
is a chance, however, that we may be able to 


return in, say, a week or two.”’ ‘‘Provided, 
of course, that it will be worth wnile com- 
ing,’ | added. 


“Well, and if it is?’ put in Lieutenant S. 
“How soon can you come down?’” 

“Send us a wire and we'll come down by 
airplane. We'll be with you inside of three 
hours.”’ 

“Do you promise?’” 

“Yes.” 

“Let’s shake on itl’’ 

The telegram arrived when we were least 
expecting it, just when we were about to 
leave for Moscow. In fact, we had already 
bought our railway tickets. Tne message read 
“Tiger abroad stop Fly immediately stop Lieu- 
tenant S."* How could one miss such a chance! 

It was already past one o'clock in the 
morning when the telegram was delivered in 
Stalinabad, but at a quarter past six the same 
morning we stepped out of the plane and 
shook hands warmly with Lieutenant S., who 
had come to meet us at the landing field of 
the little frontier town. 

“Has a tiger turned up? A live one?” I 
excitedly asked the border guard. 

“Come along. Let’s not lose any time,” 
hurriedly answered our host, propelling us 
towards an automobile. ‘‘We have forty 
kilometers to travel; Ill tell you all about it 
on the way.” 

When we had set off, the lieutenant nar- 
rated his story. 

A farmer from one of the frontier collective 
farms had been looking for a calf which nad 
been missing since the day before. The farm 
had recently reclaimed a strip of land of some 
five or six acres from the jungle, planting 
it with cotton, The crop had taken root mar- 
velously and had grown as high as a man. 

Passing through this field, which bordered 
the jungle, the farmer had noticed some- 
thing reddish lying in the cotten. Taking it 
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to be his calf, he had brought his stick down 
on it. Imagine his astonishment and horror 
when, instead of a calf, a huge tiger had con- 
fronted him. 


Awakened from its sleep by the rude blow, 
the ‘“‘lord’’ of the jungle had emitted a roar 
and, stretching itself lazily, had cuffed 
the terror-stricken farmer with its paw. 
The man had been siruck or the head, 
but the big turban he wore saved him from 
death, the tiger only injuring his scalp. Fall- 
ing to the ground, tne farmer had begun to 
shout at the top of his voi 

Not deigning to take any further notice 
of the offender, the beast sauntered off 
across the field. 

By chance the roar of the tiger and the 
cries of the man had reached the ears of 
a border guard patrol consisting of a unit lea- 
der and two men, who were returning from 
their rounds. Galloping out of the thickets, 
the men had seen the tiger making straignt 
for them. One of the guards had shot at it from 
his horse, but the shot went wide, his horse 
shying suddenly at the sight of the animal. 

Keeping cool, the men had cut off tne ti- 
ger’s retreat into the jungle. Meaawhile, 
people had come running to the scene, for the 
whole incident had been enacted on the very 
fringe of a collective farm village. The leader 
of the unit had swiftiy sized up the position. 
The field was bordered on the eastern side 
by a patch of thick cane thickets flanked on 
three sides by a deep ravine. By cutting off 
the tiger from the cotton fiela, the leader had 
forced it to seek cover in this sole retreat. 

The news had been immediately conveyed 
to the commander in charge of the post, who 
had at once info-med Lieutenant S., his super- 
jor. As the incident had occurred toward 
evening, Lieutenant S. had ordered fires to be 
lit along the edge of the cotton field to pre- 
vent the beast escaping from the trap in the 
dark. 

Our excitement can well be imagined. The 
car whirled us rapidly to the scene, my com- 
panion wiping the lense of his camera for 


Border guard on the lookout for the beast 


almost the tenth time in anticipation of the 
thrilling pictures he would take. 

As we drove up to the frontier post, several 
mounted men came dasuing out of the gates, 
leading three saddled horses. 

“Ride straight on to the spot,’’ shouted 
the chief of the outpost from his horse. ‘‘It’s 
quite close.”’ 


Eight fires were smoldering along the edge of 
the cotton field. Practically the whole of the 
neighboring collective farm had gathered here, 
armed with hoes, spades, axes and stakes. 

“The quarry is still there, lying in cover 
among the canes,”’ reported the unit leader, 
who had, with his two men and the farmers, 
voluntarily stood on guard all night. 


After the successful hunt 


We iumped out of the car, leaving it on the 
field track, ana mounted the horses. Lieu- 
tenant S., a man who had seen things in his 
day, took charge of the hunt. 


Abdi made an unexpected appearance at 
this moment. Having heard that a tiger had 
been trapped, he had made an all-night hike 
of thirty-five kilometers to be at the battue. 
The outlet to the cotton field was taken by 
Abdi, the unit leader and several border 
guards and collective farmers. They had: or- 
ders to shoot should the tiger attempt to break 
through and escape across the field. 


Forming a long row, we lined the brink 
of the ravine. The chief of the outpost stood 
up in his saddle, searching for the bezst 
through his field glasses. 


We moved forward cautiousiy and entered 
the thickets. The excitement of the men in- 
stantly communicated itself tothe horses. They 
obviously scented the animal. | clutched my 
carbine, which was resting on my knees, at the 
slightest rustle. 

Suddenly the tense silence was broken by 
the crack of a shot. A bullet whistled into 


(Continued on page 31) 


The self-styled ‘‘lord’’ of the jungle ends his ravages 
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UKRAINIAN 
RUG WEAVERS 


ba ea rset 


The pulsating life on the 
collective farm, the stormy 
development of industry, the 
upsurge of the new Socialist 
life-all this finds a _ bril- 
liant reflection in the work 
of Soviet rag makers, expres- 
sing the rebirth this ancient 
branch of art has undergone 
during the past years, since 
the establishment of Soviet 
power, 

Utilizing the rich traditions 
tracing back through the 
centuries to ancient Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Bokhara, Asia 
Minor and India, and later 
enriched by newer influences, 
Soviet rug makers have in- 
troduced new features, new 
content, new motifs in this 
work, Vying with Turkestan, 
Azerbaijan and the other re- 
gions of Soviet Central Asia, 
Ukrainian rug weavers of 
Poltava, Kherson, Kiev and 
Chernigov provinces have 
Hehe: widespread popular- 
ity. 

Here we present some 
examples of their work. 
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LEVITAN 


By M. STROYEV 


I. Levitan 
Right: ‘‘Spring Floods.’’ 


The landscape is an open book of living 
nature, and the artist who hopes to depict 
its beauty must be capable of reading it. 
One of the few Russian landscape painters who 
not only read but profoundly understood this 
wonderful book was Isaak Levitan. 


Loving Russian nature to self-oblivion, 
Levitan was able to reveal its genuine beauty 
to those who, before him, had remained 
indifferent to it. Levitan’s landscapes car- 
ry us away and arouse in us thousands of 
memories of places, of men and of events 
in our ow2 life. There is always something 
very human in them, something accessible 
to everybody. This is the reason for their 
usual popularity. 

The son of aJewish railway employee, Isaak 
Levitan was borr in 1861 at the station 
of Verzhbolovo on the Russo-Prussian border. 
While he was still a child, his parents moved 
to Moscow in search of a better living. 


According to the testimony of his rela- 
tives, the artist was attracted to painting 
from early childhood. On rainy autumn 
days he would sit for hours at the window 
of his parent’s tiny apartment, which was 
on the fourth floor, and gaze intently at the 
misty silhouettes of the city, sometimes even 
forgetting to eat. 

“A handsome Jewish boy, somewhat re- 
sembling those Italian boys who, with a 
flower in their curly hair, are so often to be 
met on the squares of Naples and Venice, 
Levitan attracted one’s attention by the 
fact that even in those years he had the re- 
putation of being talented’? M. V. Nester- 
ov, the famous painter, once saii about 
him. ‘‘Many stories were told in school about 
his talent, on the one hand, and about his 
great poverty, on the other; it was said that 
sometimes he did not even have a roof over 
his_head.’” 

His comrades loved Isaak and more than 
once put their Jast pennies together in order 
to help him. 


Portrait by V. Serov 
Painting by Levitan (1€96) 


Poverty pursued Levitan in later years 
too. In 1879, when the Jews were evicted 
from Moscow, Levitan moved with his sisters 
to Saltykovka, near Moscow. He was so 
poor that he did not have a respectable 
suit and was ashamed to show himself in 
public with his old red snirt, torn trousers 
and rags on his feet. 

Levitan’s painting instructor was Savrasov, 


a gifted artist though given to drink. Savra- 
sov knew how to interest his pupils, and 
Levitan, during the whole of his life, con- 
sidered himself deeply indebted to Savra- 
sov ‘‘for the enthusiastic love of nature which 
he sustained and developed in him, for having 
taught him to fee] the poetry of nature, for 
having taught him to draw, to understand and 
to memorize form.” 


ee irka.’’ Painting by Levitan (1892). The following has been related about this unique paint- 

avlcniee ea Hue a hunt, Levitan came out on Vladimir Chaussée. Suddenly 

Levitan recalled the story of this road. ‘‘Look,’’ he told his companion, ‘‘but this is Viadimirka, 

that same Vladimirka along which at one time so many unfortunate people passed, clanking their 

chains... .’’ The next day Levitan appeared on the road with a large canvas and immediately 
proceeded to paint the road 
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Left: Landscape in water color 


Below: ‘‘At Eternal Peace’ 

(1893-1894). This painting was 

done from nature by Levitan to 

the accompaniment of Beetho- 

ven’s ‘‘March Funebre.’’ Levitan 

loved music and often painted to 
its strains 


“At a Pool’’ (1892). This scene that inspired Levitan, had also inspired Pushkin to write his “Mermaid.’’ The pool was part of the estate of the Baro- 

ness Wolf at Bernovo. It happened that the Baroness’ great-grandfather, a man of stern character, had a young stableboy who fell in love with the 

daughter of the miller on the estate. The miller’s daughter became pregnant and told the Baron of this. The latter, in a fit of anger, sent the 
stableboy tothe army and the girl threw herself into the pool... - 


Obliged to leave school in 1884, Levitan 
was given a diploma as a teacher of drawing 
and calligraphy. This was how little the 
school administration appraised the outstand- 
ing abilities of one of the greatest Russian 
painters. 


A year later Levitan made the acquaint- 
ance of A. P. Chekhov, the famous writer, 
and spent the summer with the latter’s 
family at the Babkino estate near Moscow. 
Here he lived in a friendly atmosphere. On 
some days he would work from morning 
till night, on others, he would throw up 
everything and, taking a gun and a dog, 
would disappear for days at a time. 


The artist visited the Crimea in 1885. 
Nature in the South gave him a new outlook 
upon painting. his palette was enriched with 
new colors. In the sketches he brought back 
with him from the Crimea he already dis- 
played the confidence of the mature master. 


A year later Levitan went for his first 
trip along the Volga, a trip which was unsuc- 
cessful. He visited the Volgaregion again in 
1888 and this time spent several years there. 
During his stay in this region Levitan pro- 
duced a number of paintings of rare lyrical 
beauty, which laid the foundation of his 


(Continued on page 38) “Evening on the Volga’’ (1886) 
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: Neuro-~Surgery 


By Prof. N. N. BURDENKO 


Honored Worker of Science 


The special feature of Soviet 
science is that it is placed 
at the service of the people. 
Science in the USSR is car- 
rying out two tasks—it not 
only advances human thought 
and increases the power of man 
over nature, but it immediate- 
ly serves the needs of the 
masses in the broadest sense 
of the word, materially, men- 
tally and morally. In our state 
the principle of ‘Science for 
the Toilers’’ is really carried 
into effect. 

This principle also deter- 
mined the development of that 
field of medicine to which my 
labors are devoted, i. e. neuro-surgery. 

The Central Neuro-Surgical Institute is 
comparatively young. In fact, it came into 
being only three or four years ago. The for- 
mation of the institute crowned the neuro- 
surgical work which had been carried cut 
in the Soviet Union during the previous thir- 
teen or fourteen years. 

Two special organizations for the study 
of neuro-surgical problems sprang up in Lan- 
ingrad twelve years ago. In 1926 work in 
the sphere of neuro-surgery was also organ- 
ized under my leadership at the surgical 
clinic of the medical faculty in Moscow. 
Previously to this, particularly during the 
war, I had gained a great deal of expsrience, 
both in the field of trauma and in the field 
of tumors of the nervous system. 

A special neuro-surgical clinic was formed 
in 1929 at the Roentgenological Institute 
under the Peoples Commissariat of Health. 
The leadership of this clinic was intrusted 
to Professor V. V. Kramer and myself. In 
1934 this clinic was reorganized by the 
Peoples Commissariat of Health into the 
Neuro-Surgical Institute, which has at pres- 
ent one hundred beds in its clinical section 
and chiefly treats patients suffering from 
tumors of the brain. 

The institute has developed its work 
considerably, becoming a scientific center 
where new paths for development and appli- 
cation of neuro-surgery are sought. During 
a comparatively short space of time more 
than one thousand five hundred patients 
have passed through the clinic, most of 
them undergoing operations. The tremendous 
number of patients is to be explained by 
the fact that sick people come to Moscow 
for treatment from all parts of the vast 
Soviet country. 

From the very first days of the existence 
of the institute, the most serious attention 
has been given to diagnosis. In this sphere the 
institute has attained notable successes, and 
its workers have fully mastered the _best 
methods of American and West Euro- 
pean surgeons. The diagnoses arrived at by 
the institute are confirmed in eighty-four 
cases out of a hundred by the operations. 

Post-operative results approach the data 
published by the famous American nevro- 
surgeon, Cusching. It is true that at first 
the results of the operations were not so good. 
But after the wide application of new methods 
of surgery, the introduction of electrology 
and the development of methods of fighting 
post-operative shock, the picture changed 
completely. The percentage of deaths after 
operations, which at the beginning of the 
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work of the institute had 
been quite high (up to 40 per 
cent) began to decrease greatly 
at the end of 1932 (14 per 
cent). The comparatively high 
percentage of deaths is also 
to be explained by the fact 
, that many of the patients com- 
ing from all parts of the 
country arrive for treatment 
when the disease is already 
too far advanced, when they 
have reached the limit of their 
strength. 

Having attained good results 
in our work and gained exper- 
ience, we came to the con- 
clusion that it was necessary to 
popularize the work of the institute widely. 
The institute began the practice of calling peri 
odical conferences of neuro-surgeons and 
neuropathologists. A scientific council was 
set up at the institute, including represen- 
tatives of Soviet neuro-surgery, neuro- 
pathology and general surgery to lead this 
work. The tasks of the council include: 
“To formulate ideas in the sphere of neuro- 
surgery, to plan investigations and practical 
work and to set up reuro-surgical organiza- 
tions locally.” 


The First Enlarged Neuro-Surgical Con- 


" ference was called in Moscow in 1935. It 


attracted nearly two hundred participants. 
The second conference, which took place 
in 1936, was attended by an enormous 
number of delegates. After this conference 
it could be said with certainty that 
neuro-surgery in the Soviet Union was 
upon the right road, assuring the further 
development of this extremely complicated 
and interesting branch of medicine. 

In the work carried out in our institute, 
the most important part of our cure is the 
restoration of the patients’ working capa- 
city. Attention to people and solicitude for 
them is the most important feature in the 
attitude to the individual in the Soviet 
Union. And for this reason the institute 
pays particular attention to the individuai 
results of operations performed in its clinic. 
We have established a very long period for 
our post-operative observations. And if at 
the present time we do not have exact sta- 
tistics as yet, in any case we can list a num- 
ber of instances in which we were able not 
only to put people on their feet again, but 
to restore the power to work in people ap- 
proaching a sad end. 


Some years ago a youth of fourteen to 
fifteen years was sert to the institute suf- 
fering from a peculiar form of paralysis. 
This young lad, who was in a generally bad 
condition, was absolutely incapable of in- 
dependent movement. We established that 
the patient was suffering from a tumor of 
the fourth ventricle, and an operation was 
performed. The tumor was removed. At 
present this young man is a student at one 
of the universities. 

In another case, a young woman was sent 
to us with symptoms characteristic of a tu- 
mor of the cerebellum. The patient suffered 
from vomiting and severe headache, her 
sight was beginning to weaken and she was 
unable to maintain a vertical position either 
sitting or standing. A very large tumor, sup- 
plied even with blood vessels, was removed 


from the patient’s pons varolii. At the pres- 
ent time this woman is working, is noted 
for her lively temperament and is in no way 
reminiscent of the former patient, suffering 
from a severe and apparently incurable 
disease. 

And, finally, the last example. A promin- 
ent Kharkov engineer was sent to the in- 
stitute in an extremely serious condition. 
He was a complete invalid, not only from 
the point of view of working, but even from 
that of taking care of himself. An operation 
was performed upon him for a tumor, diag- 
nosed as being in the region of the cerebel- 
lum. The size of the tumor made it necessary 
to operate in three stages. This engineer is 
now completely recovered, and is managing 
one of the large factories in the southern 
part of the Soviet Union. 


Quite a number of similar examples of 
operations for tumors of the brain could 
be cited, as a result of which the patient 
fully recovered after having been considered 
incurable. 

The Neuro-Surgical Institute set itself 
the task of not only mastering modern meth- 
ods of diagnosis and operation, but also 
developing methods for studying the path- 
ological changes that take place in the 
central nervous system as a result of tumors. 
Besides this, the institute is studying all 
the patho-anatomical and psychiatric 
changes in the central nervous system, in 
order, on the basis of the data, to establish 
the nature and give a prognosis of the opera- 
tion, 

Morphological diagnosis during an opera- 
tion has also been organized. As parts of 
a tumor are removed, they are immediate- 
ly examined in the laboratory, and within 
a few minutes, while the operation itself 
is still in progress, the surgeon already 
has exact histological! diagnosis of the na- 
ture of the growth. In addition, we study 
during an operation the processes which it 
sets up in the organism of the patient. This 
makes it possible to control the condition 
of the patient on the operating table prop- 
erly. On the basis of the data received from 
the analysis, the surgeon establishes the 
degree and extent of the operation necessary 
and the degree to which it can be continued, 
sometimes allowing an interval for the sub- 
ject to rest. There are cases when it is necessary 
to give the patient food and drink during an 
operation, as it sometimes lasts from three 
to four and a half hours. 


There is no sphere which is not accessible 
now to neuro-surgery. Operations are per- 
formed in our institute for tumors of the 
membranes of the brain, in the sub-mem- 
braneous region, and in the regions of the 
third and fourth ventricles and the pituitary 
glands of the brain. It should be mentioned 
that operations in the region of the glands 
are extremely difficult. These glands belong 
to the so-called internal secretion glands 
and their removal sometimes causes sharp 
changes in the general condition of the pa- 
tient, with which, of course, the surgeon has 
to reckon, all the more so since these 
changes might cause an unexpected disaster. 

Besides the general problems of neuro-sur- 
gery, our institute occupies itself with the 
Study of the physiology of the sympathet- 
1c nervous system, particularly its brain 
centers. In this connection we have been able 
to make very valuable observations concern- 
ing the influence of various parts of the 
cortex and also of various parts of the brain 
on the heart and circulatory system. 

We have been able to establish the inter- 
esting fact of the afflux of the elements of 
the sympathetic nervous system influencing 
the heart and circulatory system chiefly in 
the temporal lobes. Further, on the basis 
of a great deal of material on diseases of 
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Peoples Artist of the USSR B. V. Shchukin as Lenin in the Vakhtangov Theater production of the 
play ‘‘The Man With the Gua’’ 
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Eighteen years ago, several young pupils 
of K. S. Stanislavsky, director of the Moscow 
Art Theater, conceived the idea of setting 
up a theater of their own. They resolved to 
keep the cherished idea strictly secret until 
it was realized and even took an oath in 
writing not to divulge their new venture to 
anyone. 

This written vow, with the signatures 
beneath, is now exhibited in a showcase in 
one of the lobbies of the Vakhtangov Thea- 
ter in Moscow. The document, faded and 
yellow in places, looks very childish, and 
no wonder, those who signed it were very 
young indeed at that time. 

The idea of the young theatrical students 
proved to be a remarkable success. Eugene 
Vakhtangov and the group of young artists 
which followed him gave a marvelous presen- 
tation of Gozzi’s Princess Turandot, which 


earned them fame, general admiration and 
the friendly praise of Stanislavsky himself, 
who, they had feared, would criticize them. 
This is how the Third Studio of the Moscow 
Art Theater, afterwards renamed the Va- 
khtangov Theater, came into existence. The 
backbone of the Third Studio consisted of 
young students. Some of them were still 
studying, others had just returned from the 
fronts cf the Civil War and had not even 
had time to take off their soldier’s great- 
coats. , 
Eugene Vakhtangov, the leader and inspir- 
er of these young artists, had been trained 
by the Moscow Art Theater, and was one 
of the best disciples of Stanislavsky. Born 
in 1883 in a well-to-do Georgian 1amily in the 
city of Vladikavkas, he cherished from his 
early schooldays the idea of becoming an 
actor. At the age of seventeen, while still 


Eugene Vakhtangcv 


a student in a secondary school, Vakhtangoy 
took part in an amateur performance. Later 
he became a member of an amateur dramatic 
circle, then entered a theatrical school and 
appeared in one of the performances given 
by Sarah Bernhardt during her visit to 
Moscow. 

In 1911 Vakhtangov joined the Moscow 
Art Theater. There he assimila- 
ted the artistic methods of Sta- 
nislavsky’s school and developed 
his own theatrical abilities 
Shortly afterwards, he began 
teaching in a theatrical school 
and became famous as one of 
the best upholders of the tradi- 
tions of the Art Theater. 

A man full of initiative, 
Vakhtangov was always cheerful, 
energetic and brimming over 
with the optimism of life. 
Speaking to his students after 
the Great Socialist Revolution, 
he said: 

“We can no longer work in 
the way we have up to now. 
We can no longer ergage in 
art for our own pleasure alone. We have 
remained in a stuffy atmosphere; open the 
window and let some fresh air in. Let life 
enter here; we need not fear life, we must 
march together with it.’’ 

Vakhtangov’s chief watchword in bis work 
was: ‘‘The artist must be at one in his creat- 
ive work with the people, who are accom- 
plishing the Revolution.’’ It was this prin- 
ciple that attracted to him the ardent youth 


Scene from the Vakhtangov Theater 
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who in 1920 established the Third Studio of 
the Art Theater. 

The new theater officially opened on 
November 13, 1921, with a presentation of 
Maeterlinck’s play, The Miracte of St. Antho- 
ny, in which this medieval ‘‘saint’’ is sup- 
posed to return to earth at the end of the 
nineteenth century. At the last reheaisals 
of this famous comedy, Vakh- 
tangov, who was Staging the pro- 
duction, was indefatigable in 
his efforts to perfect the pre- 
sentation. Scores of times he 
used to leave his small desk 
and, in his agile manner, mount 
the stage to show the actors 
how they were to 
play. In such mo- 
ments he used to 
become completely 
transfigured, both 
inwardly and out- 
wardly. 

The world of cruel 
and heartless shop- 
keepers, ready to 
barter away their 
very consciences, in which St. 
Anthony finds himself, was de- 
picted by Vakhtangov without 
any indulgence, with hatred 


Vakhtengov wonderfully presented the po- 
lice official who comes to arrest St. Anthony; 
he had a rapid walk and military carriage: 
his politeness was ostentatious, his look 
sharp, as became his profession, and his smile 
false and wooden, 

Very strict and exacting, Vakhtangov took 
great pains to coach every actor and make 
him reveal his owr individuality in his cha- 
racterization. He demanded plasticity on the 
stage from the actor. And when, finally, the 
actor began to master his part, the ‘‘strict’’ 
Vakhtangov used to relax in a happy smile 
and his grey eyes would light up. 

The theater gave its opening performances 
in a hall of a small villa on Mansurovsky 
Pereulok, which barely accom- 
modated fifty persons, Lacking 
all means, the theater was even 
unable to buy the necessary 
seats, which were finally ob- 
tained on credit, thanks to the 
kind intervention of Stanislav- 
sky. All the members of the 
studios were busy on the day 
preceding the performance, work- 
ing as carpenters, joiners, 
upholsterers, decorators and 
so on. 

Representatives of the Govern- 
ment and of the Communist 


and contempt. M. Gustave, one Peoples Artist of the Reput- Party of the Soviet Union, dip- 


of the heirs in the play, was 
portrayed, for example, as a 
conceited, well-fed man: he comes cut from the 
wings with aserviette dangling from his collar, 
chewing a piece of meat and smacking his lips. 


lic R. Simonov lomats, representatives of the 


theatrical world, including K.S. 
Stanislavsky and V. 1. Nemirovich-Danchen- 
ko and journalists were present on the me- 
morable evening wren the new theater gave 


Froduction of Maxim Gorky’s ‘‘Yecor Bulychev and Others’’ 


“GORKY’S 
CHILDHOOD” 


Gorky, the schoolboy 


‘‘Childhood’? and ‘‘Among People’? are the two 
parts of a forthcoming portrayal of the life of the 
great proletarian writer Maxim Gorky (Alexei Maxi- 

ch Peshkov), based on the autobiography ‘‘Child- 
hood.’’ This latest production of Soviet cinema art 
is being filmed by the All-Union Children’s Film 
Studios under the direction of regisseur M. Donsky. 
While it is based on Gorky’s autobiography it will, 
in ad on to depicting the life of the internationally 
famous author, portray events occuring during his 
childhood. 

The fundamental aim of the film is to show how 
the child Gorky was transformed from a passive observer 
into an active participantin the struggle of toiling 
humanity — how he became an active fighter for the 
cause of the oppressed — to which he unselfishly de- 
voted his entire life. 

With the help of the director of the Gorky Museum 
(formerly the Kashirin home) in Nizhni-Novgorod 
(now Gorky), where the writer spent his childhood, 


Grandfather Kashirin punishes little Alyosha 


every effort was made to present the original historical 
settings. The actual rooms in the Kashirin home where 
the young Alexei Peshkov lived and grew up are 
reproduced. We see the kitchen and his grandmother's 
and grandfather’s rooms. Here is the tub where twigs 
are soaking. There is the bedroom where grandfather 
Kashirin nearly flogged young Alyosha to death. 

In the grandfather’s room are seen a psalter and 
a church calendar. Here Alyosha at one time cut up 
images of the holy of holies. A large bed covered 
with many pillows stands in grandmother Kashirin’s 


Alyosha’s beloved granny dancing at a party 


Smiling Alyosha 


After the beating. Grandmother consoles Alyosha. Below: In the dye works, 
Alyosha listens to the old worker’s tale of woe 


Top: Grandmother detends het 

little pet from grandfather's 

wrath. Center: Tsyganok 
dances 


room. Lying on these pillows, the child Alyosha 
often listened to tales related by his grandmother. 

Selection of the cast wasa difficult problem. It 
was not easy to find an artist for the role of Alyosha 
Peshkov. Thousands of boys — in Moscow schools, 
in Pioneer camps,on the street, at children’s thea- 
ters — were interviewed. All, however, were found 
unsuitable. By sheer accident Alyosha Lyarsky was 
discovered at a cinema theater. He, closest of all, 
resembled the young Gorky. He is thoughtful, serious 
and looks upon the world with wide-open eyes. 

Order-bearer V. ©. Massalitinova, Peoples Artist 
of the RSFSR, enacts the role of the grandmother. 
The fascinating Akulina Ivanovna Kashirina ‘‘shone 
from within through her eyes Gorky writes of 
his grandmother, ‘‘with an unfailingly warm, happy 
light.” As in Gorky’s narrative, she moves lightly 
and cunningly as a cat. She laughs sottly, sings, tells 
remarkable tales and dances with great spirit. 

Massalitinova makes a very valuable contribution 
to the artistry of the picture with her inspired acting. 
She worked untiringly on even the smallest details. 
It is difficult to believe that this 70-year-old artist 
started to learn dancing for this picture. 

Among other interesting characters in the picture 
are M. K. Troyanovsky as grandfather Kashirin; the 
little Gypsy (Tsyganok) portrayed by D. Y. Segal; 
and Alyosha’s uncle Yakov Peshkov, played by V- P- 
Novikov. 


Scene from ‘‘Man With the Gun'’ 


its first performance. Very warmly received 
by the audience, the theater’s production of 
Maeterlink’s satirical play proved a great 
success and inscribed Vakhtangov’s name in 
the annals of the Russian stage. 

Shortly afterward the Soviet Government 
placed more suitable premises at the disposal 
of the new theater. Situated on 
the Arbat, the new premises 
included a white marble hall 
seating two hundred and thirty 
.persons. 

Vakhtangov’s next and last 
production was Princess Turan- 
dot, an old comedy by Carlo 
Gozzi, the Italian playwright of 
the eighteenth century. “It is 
not the tale of the cruel Princess 
Turandot,’ said Vakhtangov, 
‘not just the bare tale that the 
players should enact in this 
piece — who cares in these days 
of civil war whether Princess 
Turandot falls in love with 
Prince Kalaf? ‘On the con- 
trary, he pointed out, it was 
necessary to show ‘‘our attitude 
to the content of the story, 
our irony, our smile at this fan- 
tastic ‘tragedy’.”” 

The literary tissue of the tale was broken 
up by modern epigrams and jokes, while the 
story was parodied in pantomime. The orches- 
tra played on combs wrapped in tissue paper. 
The result was a light, colorful, unusually 
brilliant and genuinely spectacular perfor- 
mance. 

Vakhtangov worked on Princess Turandot 
while he was lying ill with cancer of the 
stomach in his room not far away from the 
new theater on the Arbat. When the play was 


Peoples Artist of the USSR 
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being presented in the theater he was actually 
dying. Before closing his eyes forever on May 
29, 1922, Vakhtangov learned the news of 
the success that had crowned his production. 
Princess Turandot is now running for the 
seventeenth year at the Vakhtangov The- 
ater, and the current year will see its thous- 
andth performance. Today the 
play is just as fresh, as moving 
and as exhilarating as it was 
on the night of its first pre- 
sentation by the theater. Al- 
though he worked with his com- 
pany for but two years, Vakhtan- 
gov succeeded in getting his fol- 
lowers to renounce the attitude 
of passive contemplation of life. 

Since its formation the the- 
ater founded by Vakhtangov 
has staged a number of classical 
plays, such as Victor Hugo’s 
Marion de Lorme, Schiller’s 
Love and Intrigue, Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet and Much Ado About 
Nothing, Balzac’s Human Com- 
edy, Merrimee’s Comedies, Go- 
gol’s Marriage and Ostrovsky’s 
Guilty Without Guilt. 

The theater has been collab- 
orating with modern play- 
wrights, helping to create a highly artistic 
Soviet repertory. Altogether, twenty-six 
plays by Soviet dramatists have been staged 
by_the Vakhtangov Theater. 

Of particular value was Pogodin’s Tempo 
(1928), which contributed greatly to the devel- 
opment of, the Soviet theater. This play 
gives a picture of thefirst years of the recon- 
struction of the country, the struggle for new 
tempos of work and the regeneration of 
people steeped in the old ways of life. It was 


received by the public as arefreshing work, a 
call to victory in the field of construction. 

Likewise noteworthy was the staging of The 
Break, a play by V. Lavrenyey. The plot of 
this work is based on the historical events 
that took place on board the battleship Au- 
rora, whose crew made common cause with 
the Petrograd workers in the revolutionary 
days of October 1917. 

The production of Gorky’s Yegor Buly- 
chev and Others occupies an exceptional place 
in the history of the theater. On the basis 
of striking, truthful and dramatic material, 
the theater has given the public a picture of 
the recent past. The story of the family 
of the merchant Yegor Bulychev is a story of 
the fate of a whole class condemned by history, 
the fate of the capitalist class of Russia swept 
away by the Revolution. 

B. V.Shchukin (now a Peoples Artist of the 
USSR) earned general recognition as one of 
the foremost actors of the Soviet stage by his 
portrayal of Bulychev. A powerful and pro- 
found image of Shura, the restless daughter of 
Bulychev, has been created by Honored Artist 
of the Republic T.L. Mansurova. With unusual 
force Mansurova shows how the atmosphere 
of the doomed house stifles Shura, who longs 
to get in touch with the new people destined to 
inherit the world. 

This remarkable play wasstaged by Honored 
Art Worker B. E. Zakhava, an old member 
of the Vakhtangov company. Continuing the 
traditions of Vakhtangov, Zakhava has given 
us a deeply realistic production in which he 
has laid bare all the features of the smug, 
egoistic world of the merchants, swayed by 
flattery and inclined to stupid stubborn- 
ness. 

Since 1932, when Yegor Bulychev and 
Others was presented for the first time, four 
hundred performances of this play have been 
given with unvarying success. 


(Continued on page 38) 


T. Mansurova as Beatrice and R. Simo- 
nov as Benedick in ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing’’ 
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A corner in the Gorky Museum. Death mask 
of the writer 


THE GORKY MUSEUM 


(Continued from page 13) 


Gorky received letters from writers, ar- 
tists, students and workers. He himself 
worked strenuously, creating such master- 
pieces as My Universities and The House 
of the Artamonovs. |t was at that time , too, 
that he began his monumental novel, The 
Life of Klim Samgin, 


* * 
* 


Back in the fatherland once more.... 

At the window of a railway compartment 
is the embarrassed and somewhat confused 
face of Gorky. He is touched by the recep- 
tion which he had not expected. The whole 
square outside the Byelorussky-Baltisky 
Station is crowded with people who have 
come to meet their dear writer. That was 
in 1928. 


When still in Sorrento, Gorky had 
dreamed: ‘‘I amnot going to work on my re- 
turn to Russia, but shall walk, look and 
talk. I want to go to all the places I know: 
to the Volga, to the Caucasus, to the Crimea, 
to the Oka and to all the former pits and 
hoes.’ 


Before us are two maps. On them is shown 
the itinerary which Gorky covered more 
than once. Once more he visits the spots 
through which many years ago he tramped 
on foot in his search for the truth of life 
when he was still an unknown youth. 


Involuntarily you stop at one of the 
shields. Looking at you from a photograph 
is a man with a long beard, with a crumpled 
cap on his head and in a closely buttoned 
overcoat. The face seems familiar to you. 
Yes, those are Gorky’s eyes, his unique 
smile. To see the country better, Gorky 
disguised himself with a false beard and 
tramped through the familiar places, which 
had changed beyond recognition. 
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The successes of Socialist construction in 
the USSR aroused a new creative urge in 
the writer ana fighter. His initiative was 
inexhaustible. A whole section of the museum 
is devoted to the literary publications which 
Gorky initiated: Literary Study, The Col- 
lective Farmer, Beyond the Border, The 
History of Factories and Mills, The History 
of the Civil War and many others. Writers, 
scientists, workers and collective farmers all 
rallied around Gorky in this work. 


Gorky’s 60th birthday in 1928 was turned 
into an all-peoples holiday: it was celebrated 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Soviet Union. On a marble tablet exhibited 
here are carved Stalin’s words of greetings 
to Gorky: 


“Dear Alexei Maximovich: From the bot- 
tom of my heart I greet you and warmly 
clasp your hand. I wish you many years of 
life and labor to the joy of all working people, 
to the fear of the enemies of the working 
class.”” 


Here also, in a glass case and on a piece 
of red velvet, lies the Order of Lenin — the 
high honor earned by Gorky by his forty 
years of revolutionary literary labor. 


The last halls.... 


The whole country mourned its great 
loss when Gorky died. V. M. Molotov, Chair- 
man of the Council of Peoples Commissars 
of the USSR, in his speech on Red Square at 
the funeral, expressed the feeling of the So- 
viet people when he said: ‘After Lenin, the 
death of Gorky is the heaviest loss for our 
country and for mankind.’’ These words 
of Molotov are also carved on a maibie 
tablet here. 


Nobody knew at that time that the great 
writer had been murdered by the dastardly 
degenerates of the Trotskyite-Bukharinite 
bloc. 

It was only recently that the heinous 
crimes of the enemies of the people, among 
which was the killing of Gorky, has been 
revealed at the trial of the anti-Soviet ‘bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites.’’ 

The enemies of the people murdered the 
man Gorky, but he lives in the millions of 
copies of his works that call ‘‘to liberty, to 
light.’’ Copies of these works in scores of 
languages are exhibited in special bookcases. 


Gorky’s creative art lives in the minds 
and hearts of millions of people. And this 
great unquenchable life is portrayed in the 
last hall of the museum, which contains a 
collection of his manuscripts. The exhibits 
in this hall reveal how the great writer 
worked, and unfold his immortal intellect 
before the spectator. 


NEURO-SURGERY 


(Continued from page 22) 


the pituitary glands, we have been able to 
establish the presence of a great number of 
elements in the nervous system which cause 
a special condition of stimulation of the 
cortex, which is, to a certain extent, in con- 
tradiction to the assertions of West Euro- 
pean authorities that the approach to these 
glands sometimes gives rise to a condition 
of sleep. For this reason we already utilize 
the teachings of Foerster on the significance 
of the part of the central nervous system 
surrounding the hypophysis as a regulator 
of the activity of the cortex. 


We have collected quite important mater- 
jal on tumors of the third and fourth ven- 
tricles. The institute is utilizing this material 
for checking the teachings on the significance 
of the vegetative nervous system and for 
studying the nerves themselves. The institute 
has carried out a very great number of such 
investigations, which have confirmed exist- 
ing theories and have been of great value 
in understanding serious symptoms in the 
central nervous system, which sometimes 
bear a deceptively intermittent character. 


Patients frequently tell of an extremely 
grave state of ill health that they were in 
a month or two previously. After one or 
two months of severe pain, the picture changes, 
the patient feels all right and so well that 
he even takes part in sports Then ill health 
sets in again, but it passes off once more and 
the patient carries on his usual activities. 
Finally, the third period of ill health begins, 
from which the patient can no longer racover. 
A disease with such a deceptive development 
leads inexperienced observers, both neuro- 
pathologists ard neuro-surgeons, to mistaken 
conclusions and makes them think that it 
is a case either of a quickly passing inflam- 
mation or even of hysteria. 


Having collected a great deal of material 
on such kinds of diseases, the institute has 
explained the origin of these periodical com- 
plications and improvements. They are 
called forth in the main by so-called tumors 
of the roof of the third and fourth ventri- 
cles. 


One of the interesting problems investi- 
gated by the institute was the study of the 
pathological processes in the case of so- 
called athetosis. One of the forms of this 
very serious illness is shaking palsy. The 
patient trembles the whole time, not having 
control of the organs of movement. This is 
combined with difficulty in speech, with 
a distorted position of the trunk, and with 
great emaciation. People suffering from 
this disease produce an extremely unpleasant 
impression on those about them and are truly 
unhappy, in every sense of the word. 


Attempts have long been made to aid them. 
But all attempts came up against the diffi- 
culty of studying those nerves which lead 
to the subcortical centers. To fut it shortly, 
the disease is caused by the subcortical 
centers losing contact with the central ner- 
vous system which sends the voluntary im- 
pulses throughout the whole organism. 


_The task of the surgeon in this case con- 

sists in weakening those centers which are 
no longer controlled by the central nervous 
system. To destroy them directly is impos- 
sible because they lie beside the so- 
called vital centers. Therefore it is neces- 
sary to destroy their efferent nerve fibers 
somewhere along their course. For this 
it is necessary to choose a place where the 
operation will not endanger the life of the 
patient. 


At first the Punkman operation in the 
region of the spinal cord was proposed in 
this connection. It seemed to us that it 
was, however, necessary to find another way, 
Since the results of this operation were un- 
satisfactory. As a result of persistent investi- 
gations and observations, we decided that 
the section in the region of the medulla 
oblongata where there are neither import- 
ant centers nor large blood vessels and 
where the nerves are more or less concen- 
trated, would be more suitable. Such opera- 
tions have been actually performed by us in 


cases of shakin als d all with 
good results. pa eae 


These are our modest successes. They show 
nak our autute is on the right path and 
© center of neuro-surgical thought in 

the Soviet Union. . : 


KLUKHO-NNAKLAL 


(1888-1938) 
The Fiftieth Anniversary of his Death 


By K, GRIGORIEV 


At the end of September 1871 the Russian 
corvette Vityazh approached the southwestern 
shores of New Guinea. The land that came 
in sight was gloomy and inhospitable; the 
coast was hazy with black clouds which were 
creeping down from the moun- 
tains. At dawn the fog lifted 
somewhat, so that signs of hu- 
man habitation were quite vi- 
sible through a glass: plumes of 
smoke and the light green of 
coconut palms. The vessel sailed 
into a small bay, and anchored. 

“Where do you want toland?’’ 
the captain asked the zoologist 
Miklukho-Maklai, who stood on 
the bridge beside him. Maklai 
pointed south to the mountain- 
ous part of the coast, thinkirg 
that it would be healthier there. 


* oe 

As a youth of ‘eighteen, Mak- 
lai was expelled from the St. 
Petersburg University for pa 
cipating in the revolutionary 
students’ movement. He left 
for Germany, where he studied 
biology under Haeckel, in whose 
company he made a voyage to the 
Madeira Island to study the 
life of the lower species of the 
animal kingdom. Three years 
later Maklai undertook indepen- 
dent research on the shores of 
the Red Sea, after which he 
returned to St. Petersburg. 

Having made a few reports, 
he requested the Geographical 
Society to contribute towards 
his trip to the Pacific Ocean 
to study questions of physical 
geography and investigate mar- 
ine fauna, After much procra- 
stination, the Geographical So- 
ciety allowed him 1,350 rubles. 
With this money Maklai pur- 
chased equipment and arrar.ged 
his passage on a corvette sailing 
on a world cruise. 


* 


When he landed, Maklai fol- 
lowed a footpath through the 
dense undergrowth. The path 
soon ended, and he found him- 
self in a village. Maklai heard 
a rustling sound behind him 
and a man appeared, but with 
one look at the white man, the native took 
to his heels. Maklai followed him, waving 
a red kerchief. The fugitive stopped and, 
looking around fearfully, seized the kerchief 
and tied it around his head, Maklai took 
him by the hand and brought him back to 
the village, 

Several people appeared from behind 
the bushes Seating himself among the 
natives, Maklai distributed some knick- 
nacks as presents. The gifts were greatly 
admired by the Papuans and gave rise to 
lively conversation, Jotting down words 


from their speech, Maklai decided that the 
village was called Gorandu, and his first 
acquaintance, Tui. 

The natives accompanied Maklai back 
to the ship’s boat and presented him with 


N. N. Miklukho-Maklai 


coconuts, bunches of bananas and two black 
sucking pigs. 

The crew of the corvette built a hut for 
Maklai and brought his belongings ashore. 
Maklai thanked them and, before ing 
goodby, pointed out where his manuscripts 
would be buried in event of his death. 
He arranged that in a year’s time one of 
the Russian warships patrolling the Pacific 
would call at New Guinea. 

Maklai’s arrival caused considerable alarm 
ir the village; the women ran away from 
him in fear, carrying their children, while 


the men shouted threats and brandished their 
spears. The noise irritated Maklai and he 
felt depressed. Noticing a mat lying on the 
ground, he spread it out under a tree and 
calmly lay down. The natives quietened 
down and soon Maklai slept to the monoton- 
ous chirping of cicadas. 

After two hours’ sleep, he woke up cheer- 
ful and refreshed. Several natives sat near 
the mat, chewing betel nut and whispering. 
He rose, greeted them with a nod of his head 
end walked home unmolested. 


In spite of endless ‘‘surprises,’’ Maklai 
spent most of his time in study. He collected 
specimens, worked with his microscope and 
his pen. Three times daily he took the tem- 
p2tature of the air, soil, river and sea water, 
observed the direction and velocity of the 
wind, and also registered the 
height of the tide and the ba- 
rometer readings. 

Arxious to obtain the hair 
of a Papuan to examine under 
the microscope, he once took 
a pair of scissors and asked Tui 
to give him a lock of his hair. 
Tui started back in fear, expect- 
ing some witchcraft. Maklai 
then cut off a lock of his own 
hair and gave it to Tui. This 
changed the latter's attitude and 
he allowed the white man to 
cut a lock of his hair. 

After that the natives began 
to come to Maklai and propose 
to exchange hair. Soor he had 
a large collection of hai from 
the natives but his own head of 
hair suffered considerably. 

Gradually Maklai covered the 
entire coastline, climbed the 
Mona-Bora Mountaii. Chain and 
visited the neighboring islands 
of Tisanei and Biri-Biri. In time, 
he also picked up the Papuan 
language and made a fairly 
comprehensive dictionary. 

His prestige grew daily. 
Matches, magnifying glass, Ben- 
gal lights and burning spirits 
gave him a reputation of being a 
magician, a lord of the super- 
natural 

By Sept. 20, 1872, a year 
had elapsed since he had landed 
in New Guinea. During that 
time he had contracted tropical 
fever, had become thin and 
emaciated. His clothes were in 
rags, his food was gone, his 
quinine exhausted and his stock 
of ammunition almost depleted. 

Another two months passed. 
On December 18, Maklai was 
present at a feast in the vil- 
lage of Bangu. After the feast, 
which consisted of bananas 
flavored with moths, he stayed 
the night with one of the na- 
tives. He was awakened in the 
morning by cries of ‘‘fire,”” 
“big smoke.” Putting on the 
remnants of his shoes, Maklai 
came out from the hut and saw 
a trail of smoke on the horizon. A ship 
was Standing in. 

In an hour a Russian clipper named Izum- 
rud anchored in the bay. The captain told 
Maklai that he was thought dead in Furope 
and the ship had come for the buried manu- 
scripts. F 

Returning to the hut, Maklai found it 
surrounded by a throng of natives. He told 
them that he had to leave. 

“When will you return?’’ Tui asked. 


“In time,” answered Maklai. 
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Village of Gorandu 


* * 
* 

Three years later Maklai kept his word. 
After a hard and dangerous journey across 
the Malay Peninsula he boarded the schooner 
Sea Bird and on July 27, 1876, disembarked 
on the shore which bore his name. (The shores 
of Astrolabe Bay where Maklai lived 15 
months amongst the Papuans, was renamed 
the Maklai Coast.) 

The natives swarmed to greet him. Each 
invited him to live in his village, but Maklai 
chose a place on the shore opposite the vil- 
lage of Bangu. The crew of the schooner 


Buala, a native of the South Sea islands, drawn 
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by Miklukho-Maklai 


Via 


Drawing by Miklukho-Maklai 


built a fairly comfortable house for him 
and departed, promising to return the fol- 
lowing year. 

On November 6 the schooner came to fetch 
Maklai and at the end of January 1878 he 
landed in Singapore, sick and exhausted 
from dysentery. The doctors advised a change 
of climate. Maklai went to Australia and was 
busy organizing a _hydro-biological sta- 
tion in Sidney. But he could not stay long 
in one place and in spring of 1879 he left 
for a new journey. 

He traveled back and forth across the Paci- 
fic Ocean and spent several months on the 


islands in the Torres Straits. In the summer 
of 1880, he went back to Sidney, where he 
lived in a cottage which had been presented 
to him by the city. 

Working here in retirement, Maklai wrote 
a series of articles on comparative anatomy 
of the brain and anthropology. Many times 
he approached the colonial powers ‘‘in de- 
fense of the black peoples of New Guinea 
and the Pacific islands.’ Everywhere he 
was given a fair hearing and promises, But 
everywhere it ended only in promises. 

A Russian squadron arrived in Sidney in 
spring of 1882, Without any delay, Maklai 
boarded the clipper Vestnik, and in Septem- 
ber he arrived in St. Petersburg. Here, twelve 
years after he had left Russia, he spoke be- 
fore the Geographical Society, and gave a 
series of public lectures. The newspapers 
began to talk about him, the, Society of 
Lovers of Nature presented him with a gold 
medal, and Leo Tolstoi invited him to his 
estate in Yasnaya Polyana. 

“As far as I know,’’ Tolstoi wrote to him, 
‘you are the first to show by real experience 
that a human being remains a human being 
everywhere, that is, a good, sociable creature 
who must be treated with kindness and hones- 
ty, and not with cannon and vodka. You 
showed it by a feat of real courage, which 
is so seldom encountered in our society, that 
the people in our society do not even under- 
stand it.” 

When Maklai went to Berlin he was heart- 
ily welcomed by R. Virchov and other 
scientists. From Germany he went for a few 
days to one of his friends in Edinburgh, then 
boarded the first steamer for Austratia. 

In Batavia Maklai found the Russian 
corvette Skobetev. He boarded her at once, 
awakened the commodore and_ persuaded 
him to change his course for New Guinea. 


(Continued on page 35) 


A sketch by Miklukho-Maklai showing ornaments worn by Papuans 


IN THEIR NEW 
FATHERLAND 


Happy is the lot of those Spanish chil- 
dren who have been rescued from the 
horrors of the fascist intervention in 
Spain and brought to the Soviet Union, 
In their new home they are surrounded 
by the love and care of the whole Soviet 
people. They are housed in attractive 
Children’s Homes and given every op- 
portunity to develop into sturdy, cul- 
tured and intelligent citizens of the 
future. 


Right: At play on the Crimean seashore 


In circle: 
About to 
forma pyr- 
amid dur- 
ing physi- 
cal cul- 
ture hour 


Below: 
Learning 
the Rus- 
sianABC’s. 
Photo by 
S. Strun- 
nikov 


Left: These Spanish children were snapped at a 

party in one of the Children’s Homes in Moscow, 

during which 15 of them became members of the 
Pioneer organization 


Below: Enjoying a happy holiday in sunny 
Crimea 


Below: Lunch- 
time inthe Artek 
(Crimea) sana- 
torium 


CIRCWS 


Twenty Years of the Soviet Circus 


By R. |. RUBENSTEIN 


The huge amphitheater of the Chinizelli 
Circus in Petrograd was filled to capacity. 
Many of the audience were dressed in grey 
soldiers’ uniforms. In the arena stood a table 
from which speakers addressed the audience 
one after another. A meeting was in progress 
at the circus, 


That was in 1917, during the last days 
of October. More and more frequently the 
circus performances were canceled and the 
seats in the amphitheater occupied by thous- 
ands of Petrograd workers who gathered 
there often to exchange views and take 
stock of the strained, electrified atmosphere 
which enveloped the country. 


One such meeting was interrupted by the 
sound of rifle fire from the city. It was the 
workers advancing on the Winter Palace. The 
audience left the circus to join the attackers. 


The arc lamps over the arena were extin- 
guished. Thecircus was empty. In the dark 
artists’ rooms, the wigs and colored tights of 
acrobats were hanging neglected. 


And where were the performers? The for- 
eign ‘‘stars’’ hastened to depart through 
the few sections of the frontier that lay outside 
the front. Some of the Russian artists, armed 
with rifles, went to join the ranks of those 
who were fighting for the Revolution. The 
majority assisted the fighters with their art, 
appearing in Red Army and workers’ clubs and 
bringing mirth and cheer to the fighters 
during their brief spells of rest. 


The artists traveled all over the country. 
They alighted at railway stations which had 
been half destroyed by bombardments. They 
appeared in cold, unheated theaters. Perfor- 
mances were frequently interrupted by the 
rattle of cross-firing that broke out in nearby 
streets at some sudden attack on the part of 
the enemy. 


“It happened once that we arrived about 
eleven o’clock at night in a small provincial 
city,’ writes a circus artist in his remini- 
scences. ‘The chairman of the revolutionary 
committee asked us to give a concert im- 
mediately. He told us that Red Army men 
had traveled eighteen miles to hear us. 
How could we refuse the request?” 


The circus artists were bound to the people 
by old traditions, An example of this is the 
biography of V. Durov, famous animal tamer 
and clown. 


At the beginning of this century, when 
Durov appeared in the circus arena mainly 
as a political clown, all his tours through 
the cities of Russia were accompanied by 
continual clashes with the police. 


In his very first appearance at a circus— 
it was in the little town of Klin—Durov hinted, 
during his turn, at the passion of the local 
police superintendent for bribery. He had 
to escape from the building through a 
window. He left Klin by the very next 
train and for a long time avoided the city. 


After the police superintendent, Durov 
aimed his arrows higher, choosing prom- 
inent officials. In Odessa he ridiculed 
the stupidity of Admiral Zelyony, the go- 
vernor, In Yalta he poked fun at Governor 
Dumbadze from the circus arena. And finally, 


in St. Petersburg, by a play of words he made 
a pointed joke at the expense of the tsar. 
This is how he did it: 


ectu 
rexel unrodl 


Durov announced from the arena that he 

was strong enough to break a silver ruble. 
Taking such a coin from his pocket, he gave 
it to one of the spectators, whom he asked 
to verify that the ruble was genuine. The 
spectator tried to break the coin, but Durov, 
after a while, stopped him with the words: 
Stop trying to ‘‘break the fool’’ (lomat duraka 
— ‘‘break the fool’’— isa Russian idiom for 
“play the fool’’). On the ruble was an image 
of the tsar. 
_ During the very first days of the Social- 
ist Revolution, Durov, who was generally 
recognized as the foremost artist of the Rus- 
sian circus, went to one of the principal 
squares of St. Petersburg, mounted on an 
elephant. Here he recited verses branding the 
autocracy and extolling the Revolution. 


-) 


Headliners on circus billboards. These photos show the students of the All-Union School of 
Circus Art rehearsing their numbers 


A good trained animal act is always a 
favorite 


This traditional bond of friendship with 
the people has been maintained by the 
majority of Russian circus artists since the 
Revolution. 

The association of state circuses, founded 
in Moscow in March 1918, was confronted 
with a difficult task. In the two national- 
ized, semi-demolished circus buildings in 
Moscow, bold experiments were made for 


putting fresh life into circus art. Wide 
possibilities were offered to circus artists 
for exercising their creative imagination and 
developing their talents. 


F Having finished with the Civil War, the 
country launched construction in all fields, 
includirg also that of the circus. Old circus 
buildings were restored and reconstructed, and 
new premises built. While formerly there 
were circuses only in a few of the largest 
cities of Russia, during the last twenty years 
they have been built in Kazan, Voronezh, 
Saratov, Ivanovo, Stalingrad, Grozny, Sverd~ 
lovsk, Tagil, Chelyabinsk, Magritogorsk and 
many other towns old and new. 


With the rapid increase in the number of 
circuses, the question about training new 
Soviet artists became very urgent. 
Foreign turns occupied a considerable place 
in Soviet circus programs for a long time. 
The Soviet circus had to solve the problem 
of educating its own Soviet performers. 


A state studio of circus art was opened in 
Moscow in 1926. This was the first studio 
of its kind. In the past the training of the 
youth for the circus was conducted either in 
a patriarchal fashion in the family of the 
circus artist, or by circus directors who 
recruited children from outside and exploited 
them cruelly. 

After two years of work by the circus stu- 
dio, a special technical school was formed, 
which in 1934 became the All-Union School 
of Circus Art. Instruction in this school 
is given by prominent artists of the circus, 
the theater and the ballet, as well as by 
specialists in various theoretical subjects. 

The All-Union School of Circus Art is the 
only educational establishment in the world 
that trains and educates circus artists of all 
specialities and genres. The students of this 
school do not confine their studies to acro- 
batics, juggiing, clownin iding, gymnastics 
and other specialized subjects only. Consider- 
able attention is also paid to Russian litera- 
ture, the history of the theater and of the 


The trainer says they’re as peaceful as kittens, even when you pull them by the nose 
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Honored Artist of the Republic Vitaly Laza- 

renko, shown here with his son, who is also a 

circus artist. Lazarenko the elder is one of 
the oldest figures in the Soviet circus 


circus, make-up, music, rhythmics, dancing, 
Russian and foreign languages, the history 
of the USSR and political and economic 
sciences. 

The attraction of circus art for the youth 
of the country is shown by the fact that 
there were 1,400 candidates last year for 
the sixty vacancies at the All-Union School 
of Circus Art. This school has at present one 
hundred and twenty students, of whom 
thirty are girls. All the studenis receive 
stipends and are provided with accommoda- 
tion in dormitories. Representatives of 
twelve nationalities of the USSR live and 
work in theschool as one harmonious family 


The two Slavskys 


During the eleven years of its existence, 
the All-Union School of Circus Art has grad- 
uated more than two hundred artists. These 
included Russians, Ukrainians, Kirghiz- 
ians, Yakuts, Bashkirians and_represen- 
tatives of many other nationalities. 


In order to serve the most remote sections 
of the country the State Circus Administra- 
tion has organized many traveling circuses. 
Some two thousand artists work all the year 
round under the auspices of the administra- 
tion, which now has sixty-eight permanent 
circuses, thirteen city and six collective 
farm traveling circuses, and eight special 
circuses for visiting particularly remote 
spots. 


The artists of the Soviet circus are now lead- 


The bagged prowler is being brought home 


ing an incomparably fuller and more assured 
and peaceful life than they did prior to the 
Revolution. The same cultural and living 
conditions have been created for the circus 
performers as for every other worker in the 
Land of Soviets. Clubs, rest homes, old age 
pensions and so on are all at the service 
of the circus artists of the USSR. 

“Our hard past is gone and gone forever,” 
writes S. Shafrik, an old clown who has been 
connected with circuses for more than forty 
years, in his memoirs. ‘‘1 do not have to 
tremble for what will happen to me tomor- 
row. I am assured of work for many years. 
In our country attention is paid to everybody 
Each one of us is given every possibility 
for professional and cultural development, 
for perfecting his skill.’’ 


IN THE PANJ JUNGLE 


(Continued from page 17) 


the thicket on our left, and a ferocious roar 
shook the morning air. 

“The animal is wounded. Lead the horses 
away,” commanded Lieutenant S., spring- 
ing from his horse and pulling out his revo!- 
ver. We quickly dismounted on the edge of 
the ravine, and two border guards led the 
horses away. 

The roaring ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun. In the ensuing silence we clearly heara 
Abdi’s cry of warning: 

“Keep a sharp lookout there, commander!”” 

This was to warn us that the tiger was com- 
ing towards us. And indeed, there was a rus- 


tling in the thicket and the reddish body of 
the animal appeared momentarily and then 
vanished. Two shots rang out close to me. 
Overcome by the excitement, I could not 
resist sending a bullet in the direction the 
tiger had gone. 

“Don’tshoot at random,”’ said the lieuten- 
ant curtly, and dashed off along the edge 
of the ravine. 


Following him, we rushed to the southern 
end of the cotton field. 

This was the critical moment of the battue. 
Startled by our shots, the tiger plunged with 


enormous leaps into the open. Three well- 
aimed bullets, fired by the unit leader and 
his two men, sank into the body of the beast. 


With a bellow of fury and pain, the enraged 
tiger hurled itself furiously on the guards, 
only to pitch forward suddenly to the 
ground. A bullet from Abdi’s large-bore 
rifle had brought it down in mid-air, in the 
very act of springing. 

Snarling and roaring frightfully, the “lord” 
of the jungle crept into the thickets, dragging 
its wounded hind legs along the ground. The 
border guards, forcing their way through 
the canes, rushed after it, with bayonets 
fixed for the attack. 


in vain did the beast stretch its great body 
and strain its iron muscles for the spring, for 
spring it no longer could. Three bullets 
were embedded in the region of the heart 
and the spine; the fourth, the one fired by 
Abdi, had torn the muscles of the hind legs. 


The tiger dragged itself back into the canes, 
snarling in impotent fury. It was meeting 
death face to face and, roaring defiantly, 
its great open jaws revealed its sharp fangs. 


Lieutenant S. dispatched the animal with 
a final bullet. 


Tre great muscles contracted spasmodi- 
cally for the last time and then remained mo- 
tionless. The sharp claws slowly withdrew 
into the padded paws. 


Dashing in ahead of the others, Abdi cut 
off one of the claws for luck, exclaiming’ 


“Hi, commender! What a fine big tiger! 
As strong as a tractor, Everybody was afrai¢ 
of it, But the border guards are afraid of 
nothing—neither a vicious tiger nor an evil 
i019 Wermiepecers 
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PALACE OF 
CULTURE 


No matter what city in the So- 
viet Union you visit, you will 
always find a House of Culture. 
Mighty hearths of education and 
recreation for millions of work- 
ing people, these houses pro- 
vide facilities of rest and study 
for both young and old, with 
their meeting halls, dance halls, 
study rooms, art studios, librar- 
ies, concert halls. If you are 
technically minded and wish to 
spend your free time at some 
favorite hobby of yours, there 
are the workrooms; or you may 
choose {music, painting or 
reading. 

Especial attention is paid to 
children, and the facilities of 
the house of culture augment 
the services of children’s parks 
and art education centers, Pa- 
laces of Pioneers, and children’s 
technical stations. 

Our photos give a brief review 
of the widespread activities of 
the Moscow Proletarian Dis- 
trict Palace of Culture. 


Above: Seventh-class pupil Petya 
Atifyev, who frequents the art stu- 
dio, is a talented painter 


Top, left: Youngsters make good use 

of this reading room specially re- 

served for them. At leftis the general 
reading room 


Jn the music room, where 
lovers of music can 
spend pleasant hours 


A quiet moment in the 
winter gardens 
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There’s always a creat 
demand for tickets at. 
the box offices, where 
tickefs are sold for per- 
formances at the Pal- 
ace of Culture theater 


The meeting halls are 
always open to wor- 
kers’ meetings. Below is 
a conference of Stakh- 
anovites of the Stalin 
Auto Plant, Moscow 


MIKLUKHO-MAKLAI 


(Continued from page 28) 


The Papuans met Maklai as it he had only 
just left them ard advised him where to build 
a hut. Fearing a recurrence of fever, Maklai 
went to sleep on the ship. On the following 
day he visited the village of Bangu. The vil- 
lage was half deserted. Many cf the inha- 
bitants had moved to other parts, others 
had died. Tui. his old friend, was dead too. 

In the evening he set out for Gorandu but 
could not find it. In their blind fear of the 
witchcraft of the mountain peorle, his old 
neighbors had fled wherever they could.The 
delapidated huts were overgrown with weeds, 
and instead of fires, fire-flies glimmered 
amid the rotten stumps. 

The corvette left Maklai Coast in a few 
days and went to take soundings near the 
“Archipelago of Contented Men.” 


Retuining to Australia, Maklai learned 
that his cottage had been destroyed in a fire. 
He moved to the hydro-biological station 
and settled down to work. Wandering in 
the evenirgs on the outskirts of the station, 
Maklai often dropped in on his neighbor, Sir 
Robertson, former Prime Minister of New 
South Wales. He became friendly with the 
family and soon married Robertson's daught- 
er. Margaret. (From this marriage he had 
two sons, both born in Sidney: Alexender 
Neils and Vladimir Ollan.) 

At the beginning of 1886 the scientist 
left for Russia. Arriving in St. Petersburg, 
he presented his collection to the Academy 
of Sciences and lectured to the public at the 
exhibition arranged by the Academy. 

He brought his family from Australia and 
settled in St. Petersburg. Maklai wanted to 
prepare his diaries for publication, but it 
was too late. Tne severe illness which 
had undermined his health in the tropics 
developed into neuralgia and acute rheuma- 
tism. Maklai was taken to a hospital, but 
soon his condition was declared hopeless. 
On April 14, 1888, he died. 


His untimely death preverted Maklai 
from finishing a number of maior works 
which he had planned. After his death only 
some seventy scientific articles were left. 
the majcrity of which had been printed in 
German and Australian journals. But no 
standard book on geography, ethnography 
or anthropology is complete without refer- 
ences to Maklai. In everythirg pertaining to 
New Guinea and the Papuans his name has 
become classical. 

As a traveler he was honored by the Rus- 
sian Geographical Society, which acknow- 
ledged that he had accomplished a ‘‘geograph- 
ical feat.’’ As a man he won the regard of 
all who met him. Having ‘‘discovered’’ the 
Papuans, Maklai felt responsible for their 
future. On his deathbed he sent the follow- 
ing telegram to Bismarck: 

“The natives of Maklai Coast protest 
against the German annexation of their 
land.”” 

Maklai’s name was wiped off the map by 
the Germans, but it remained in the life 
and speech of the Papuans, who call the 
things he brought by their Russian names, 
with the addition of his own name: topor- 
Maklai (axe) gvozd-Maklai (nail) and so on. 

Tsarist Russia was an ungrateful country 
and often forgot people of whom it should 
have been proud soon afte. their death. This 
happened with Maklai. The valuable manu- 


Native of the South Seas. Drawing by Miklu- 
kho-Maklai 


scripts and diaries which he left were sent 
to the archives, where they were buried for 
decades. 

Returning to Australia, Maklai’s widow 
wrote many times to the Academy of Scien- 
ces and the Geographical Society that she 
was waiting impatiently for the publication 
of her late husband's works. The poor wo- 
man might have waited 35 years! The first 
part of Maklai's diaries, those which dea! 
with his stay in New Guinea, was published 
only in 1923, after Soviet power had been 
established in Russia. 


BYELORUSSIA 


(Continued from page 5) 


The Byelorussian language was banned in 
tsarist Russia, therefore neither a ra:ive 


literature, press nor theater could have 
flourished. In 1913 one booklet in the Bye- 
lorussian language in an edition of 4,0C0 cop- 
ies managed to slip, by chance, through the 
tsarist censorship. But in 1936, eight mil- 
lion books in the Byelorussian language 
spread Socialist culture to the masses. 


The 221 Byelorussian newspapers, which 
have a total daily circulation of 775,000, pe- 
netrate all the corners of the country. In the 
past the theaters and cinemas, concentrated 
only in the largest cities and numbering 
only three and forty-three, respectively, 
throughout the whole of tsarist Byelorussia, 
were quite inaccessible to the Byelorussian 
peasants and smail-town Jews. Now no corner 
of Byelorussia is beyond the reach of the ci- 
nema. The 1,222 filrn projectors have brought 
Soviet cinema art to the very heart of the 
people. In the reconstructed cities of Bye- 
lorussia forty-three theaters contribute to the 
rapid growth cf national culture. 


Science in Byelorussia has risen to a po- 
sition of great importance. Scores of higher 
educational institutions and scientific insti- 
tutes train new scientists, doctors, teachers 
and engineers. The new Byelorussian 
intelligentsia, springing from the former 
peasants and artisan craftsmen, is advancing 
science. 


Thorough care is taken of the health of 
the Byelorussian Soviet n, from birth 
onwards. About fifty thousand ccts in per- 
manent nurserizs, two thousand five hundred 
maternity homes and scores of consultation 
clinics for the protection of mother and child 
provide for the rearing of a healthy, ener- 
getic generation in Byelorussia. 


The Byelorussian city has been completely 
transformed. The forme small provincial 
towns are being gradually changed into 
well-built Socialist cities and workers’ set- 
tlements. Many of the country’s citi headed 
by Minsk, the capital of Byelorussia, have 
beer completely reconstructed. New many- 
storied buildings have been erected. The streets 
bave been asphalted and lighting installed, 
Street cars, trolleybuses and autobuses pro- 
vide the growing population of these cities 
with transportation. Water and sewerage 
systems have been installed in almost 
every city of Byelorussia. 


The former unhappy, poverty-stricken 
land is gone. The new generation of Byelo- 
russians know of it cnly from the tales of 
its elders. 


Convoy of shias off Cape Chelyuskin. Photo by S. Strunnikov, exhibited at the All-Union Photo- 
graphy Exhibition 
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The Tsar Bell on its present foundation 


THE TSAR BELL 


By M. BERESTOV 


The melodious chimes of th2 bells in the 
Spassky tower of the Kremlin in Moscow 
are broadcast throughout the country at mid- 
night. On revolutionary holidays, their 
chimes herald the opening of splerdid pa- 
rades and festive mass demonstrations on 
Moscow’s Red Square. 

These bells were ins.alled in the Spassky 
tower by an English clockmaker named John 
Galloway. Coming to Russia in 1617, during 
the reign of Tsar Alexei Mikhailovich. he 
built the clock which keeps the time to this 
very day in the tower. Until then the time- 
piece in the tower had been made of wood 
and its bells rung at regular intervals be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. 

John Galloway contrived to make the bells 
of his clock chime a simple little tune at 
noon and midnight. Today, however, these 
bells ring out the great hymn of the Soviet 
peoples — the Jnternat’onal. 

The history of bells in Russia is not with- 
out interest. The earliest mention of them 
is to be found in Russian chronicles dating 
back to ihe year 988. Two small bells were 


Raising the bell on the wooden structure which was destroyed by fire in 1737. 
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found in the middle of last century among 
the ruins of an ancient church in Kiev. 
Archeologists believe these bells date back 
to the eleventh century, which makes therm 
the oldest Russian bells known to us. 

A foundry was established in Moscow dur- 
ing the fifteenth century, where a Venetian 
craftsman taught the Moscow smiths how to 
cast bells and cannon. At the end of the 
sixteenth century Moscow alone counted 
as many as five thousand bells. 

For centuries bells were an undisputed 
appurtenance of churches. But apart from 
their religious uses, bells have long been 
used for secular purposes; for sounding the 
curfew, the alarm, the hours and announcing 
tidings. 

Large town bells had names of their 
own and were jealously guarded by the 
townsfolk, 

Granddukes and tsars, on more than one 
asion, carried away among the war troph- 
i they had captured, the bells from towns, 
signifying by this that the town had been 
divested of its former standing. In the four- 


An old illustration 


teenth century the town of Tver, for instance, 
surrendered its cathedral bell to van Kalita,a 
Moscow grard-duke, as an act of submission. 
Ivan III, on taking Novgorod, not only took 
captive the leading townsfolk, but also car- 
ried off the mote bell of the ‘‘free town.’ 
Ivan the Terrible, in a fit of anger, ordered 
the ears of a bell to be cut off in Pskov, as 
its ringing had frightened his horse when 
he entered the town. 

There have even been cases when bells 
were exiled to Siberia. Boris Godunov 
banished to Tobolsk the Uglich bell, on 
which the inhabitants of Uglich had sounded 
the alarm in 1598 when tidings of the 
murder of Tsarevich Dimitri, the son of 
Ivan the Terrible, reached them. 

Copper church bells acquired a new use 
at the hands of Peter I, a man of practical 
politics. After his deteat at Narva, Peter 
summarily ordered many such bells to be 
recast into cannon, despite the protests of the 
poyars and the clergy. One hundred large 
and one hundred and forty three small can- 
non, twelve mortars and thirteen howit- 
zers, made from ancient church bells, con- 


tributed to Peter’s victory over the Swedes. 

Documents dealing with the Moscow ris- 
ing during the plague in 1771 reveal that 
an alarm bell which then hung in a small, 
specially constructed tower by the Spassky 
gates was sounded to summon the enraged 
people. After the rising had been sup- 
pressed, Catherine 11 had the bell’s clapper 
torn out. 

The making of bells in Russia was a trade 
of its own, there being twenty-five bell foun- 
dries in 1895. 

One of the historical sights of the Kremlin 
in Moscow is the largest bell in the world, 
known as Tsar-Kolokol (Tsar Bell) This 
bell was cast in 1733-35. Pieces of another 
Kremlin bell of the same name but of smal- 
ler size, which had fallen from one of the 
belfries of the Kremlin during the Moscow 
fire in 1731, were used in its construction. 

The Tsar Bell weighs over 197 tons, 
is twenty feet seven inches in height, and 
measures twenty-two feet eight inches across 
the mouth. It cost 141,000 rubles to make, 
not counting the cost of the metal. 

The gigantic bell was cast in a huge pit 


dug in the Kremlin square specially for 
this purpose. After it had been completed, 
the bell was raised from the pit in 1735 and 
hung on a temporary wooden structure. The 
fire which devastated Moscow in May of 
1737 swiftly spread to the Kremlin. During 
the fire the structure supporting the huge 
bell was destroyed, and it fell into the pit, 
a piece of the rim being broken off in the fall. 

The huge pit in which the bell lay buried 
for 99 years spoiled the appearance of the 
Kremlin square. Suggestions for raising 
the bell were repeatedly made, but none 
were put into effect until July 1836, when 
architect Monferan raised the bell and 
placed it on a stone platform prepared for 
it. And on this platform it stands to this 
day, an object of wonder to visitors by reason 
of its immense size and its delicate orna- 
mentation. 

Modern means of communication and signa- 
lization have destroyed the former importance 
of bells, and the latter have fallen into disuse, 
but the inscriptions and decorations to be 
found on many ancient bells are of great 
interest to students of history. 


‘News in Brief 


EXHIBITIONS IN 1938 


The past two years have been 
particularly noteworthy for the 
outstanding art exhibitions held 
in Soviet :nuseums. The pres- 
ent year will not be retrograde 
either in the number of exhibi- 
tions or their importance. 


An extensive exhibition of 
Russian historical paintings wil! 
be opened in the Tretyakov Gal- 
lery on May 1. The exhibition 
will include canvases, engrav- 
ings, book illustrations and pop- 
ular prints by pre-revolutionary 
and Soviet artists. Famous can- 
vases by Repin (‘Ivan the 
Terrible Murders His Son’’) and 
by Surikov (‘‘Stenka Razin,’’ 
*Boyarina Morozova’’) wili he 
on view. Contributions for this 
exhibition are arriving from all 
major museums in the Soviet 
Union. 


Another interesting exhibition 
is being opened this month at 
the Pushkin Fine Arts Museum— 
a portrait exhibition showing the 
evolution of portrait painting 
from the fifteenth century to our 
present day. 


This spring an exhibition of 
Rubens will open in the same mu- 
sseum, The purpose of this ex- 
hibition is to show the remark- 
able collection of Rubens pain- 
tings now in possession of the 
State Hermitage Museum in 
Leningrad. This collection will 
be supplemented with Rubens 
paintings belonging to other mu- 
seums. 

Two exhibitions to be held at 
the Museum of Fine Aris will be 
devoted to the graphic arts. 
Works by A. Kravchenko will 
be shown at one and book il- 


lustrations of Western Europe, 
pre-revolutionary Russia and So- 
viet Union at the other. 


NEW DEPOSITS OF POTASSIUM 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 


An expedition of the Academy 
of Sciences has discovered several 
potassium deposits in West Ka- 
zakhstar. 


Special interest kas been 
aroused by thedeposit discovered 
in Lake Inder, which hitherto was 
noted for its borates. Ths Aca- 
demy expedition, after a detailed 
examination of the lake wa- 
ter, ascertained that apart from 
boracic salts the Inder contains 
potassium, bromium, chloride 
and magnesium. Ir the region 
of Lake Inder the surveyors 
discovered enormous salt ae- 
posits with a total area of 
250—270 square kilometers. Po- 
tassium deposits were also found 
there 


Another discovery in West 
Kazakhstan was the Soviet 
Union’s first resources of kainite 
and polygalite, minerals which 
contain potassium and may 
be used as raw material for the 
extraction of potassium — sul- 
phate, a valuable fertilizer for 
cotton, tobacco, sunflower ard 
other southern crops. 


It is interesting to note that 
the potassium deposits extend 
to the famous Solikamsk de- 
posits. Solikamsk and West Ka- 
zakhstan are situated on the 
former bed of the Perm Sea which 


disappeared through geological 
processes thousands of years 
ago. This supports the theory 
that potassium deposits con- 
form with the zone of the Perm 
Sea, which extended from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Caspian Sea. 


TREASURES OF FOLKLORE 


In the Soviet Union great 
attention is being given to the 
collection of the inexhaustible 
folklore of the Soviet peopies. 
Foik songs are put into notation, 
collections of ivory carvings, 
pottery, carpets and other han- 
dicraft art objects are made and 
folklore published. 

The Moscow Museum of Li- 
terature recently opened an in- 
teresting exhibit of old and 
new fairy tales, legends, pro- 
verbs, conundrums, songs, dit- 
ties, song albums in print and 
manuscript, old prints with pop- 
ular song texts, etc 

The Museum has over 170,000 
specimens of fotklore. 

One feature of the exhibition 
is a large map showing the 
places where the specimens cf 
folklore were recorded. Last 
year the Museum sent a number 
of expeditions to record folk 
tales and songs to Lake Bely, 
Lake Vozhe, as well as to the 
Soviet North. 

Besides Russian folklore the 
Museum has specimens of Uk- 
rainian, Byelorussian, Kazakh, 
Mari and Mordvinian folklore. 
The exhibition i.cludes por- 
traits of the best story-tellers. 


NEW PENINSULA ON THE 
SEA OF AZOV 


On January 31 this year, 
Mount Volchya on the Azov 
Coast of the Kerch Peninsula sud- 
denly subsided, and at the same 
time a new peninsula one and 
a half hectares in area rose from 
the sea bottom: In some places 
the new strip of dry land is 
three meters above the level of 
the sea. 


This phenomenon, to all ap- 
pearances, was due to the action 
of the mud volcanoes on the 
Kerch and Taman Peninsulas. 
When active these volcanoes 
have erupted masses of mud, 
leaving huge hollows in the 
bowels of the earth. As a re- 
sult, the volcano sinks, form- 
ing a crater, aS soon as the 
supporting layers collapse and 
the cavities cave in. 


Mount Volchya was to all 
appearances a volcano of this 
kind. 


Mud volcanoes have already 
caused the formation of whole 
islands in the Sea of Azov, 
settling land often forcing other 
sections to rise. 


UNDER AN AVALANCHE 


In the beginning of February, 
in the Pamirs, a group of horse- 
men, caught in a storm, was 
trapped by an avalanche and 
was saved, after a rescue de- 
tachment of border guards had 
been sent to the spot to dig 
them out. 


Traveling on skis, the rescue 
party, led by Lieutenant Tishin, 
covered the 12 kilometers to the 
scene of the mishap over diffi- 
cult mountain territory in two 
hours. After feverish work the 
trapped men were saved. 


The rescuers also had to dig 
out a horse which was buried 
deep under the avalanche. 
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THE VAKHTANGOV 
THEATER 


(Continued from page 25) 


Stage seHing for a scene in the play of ‘'Princess 
Turandot’ as first produced by the Vakhtangov 
Theater 


Th2 theater’s producticn of Shakespeare’s 
Much Ado About Nothng in 1936 was 
likewise crowned with success. In this colorful 
play, brimming with the joy of life, the 
Vakhtangov Theater has revealed to the 
public the genuine Shakespeare. The combi- 
nation of the cheerful with the serious, the 
facetious with the grave, the ridiculous with 
the somber is very impressive. 


The Vakhtangov Theater has succeeded 
in revealing the essence of this bright, witty 
and pointed play, namely, the struggle be- 
tween feudalism and renaissance. It has shown 


the advent of a new type of woman, of a new 
attitude to woman; it has shown how joy, 
love and life forced their way into the 
dungeon of medieyalism. The whole pro- 
duction is imbued with the all-conquering 


spirit of youth, courage and resourceful- 
ness. 


The apex, however, of the theater's achieve- 
ments is the recent production of Nikolai 
Pogodin’s play, The Man With the Gun, by 
Peoples Artist of the Republic R. Simonov, 
for the twentieth anniversary of the Great 
Socialist Revolution. Here the most difficult 
problem was the stage portrayal of Lenin, 
which fell to the lot of Peoples Artist 
of the USSR Shchukin. In this play, 
which is about the armed people, the men who 
carried out th? Revolution and the al- 
liance of the workers and peasants, the thea- 
ter sings of the heroic deeds performed during 
the Revolution and revives before the 
spectators the image of the beloved leader 
in all his genius. 


The Vakhtangovy Theater, which is 
known throughout the country, is growing 
ever more and more popular. During the sum- 
mer the company tours the remotest parts 
of the Soviet Union. It has appeared at bor- 
der guard posts, fishing villages and cities in 
the Far East, at collective farms and settle- 
ments scattered through the fields, in the for- 
ests and mountains of Kazakhstan and at 
distant gold mines. The ensemble of the thea- 
ter has also v d central Europe, Scandi- 
navia and the Baltic states Everywhere its 
performances have been highly appraised by 
the public the press. 


This is how the smal! studio, which start 
its work in a tiny hall barely accommo- 
dating fifty persons, has grown into the 
large Vakhtangov Theater, which is so great- 
ly admired by the Soviet public. The popular- 
ity enjoyed by the Vakhtangov Theater is 
fully deserved, since the theater truly re- 
flects the aspirations of the people and appeals 
to its nobler sentiments. The Soviet people is 
fond of the Vakhtangov Theater and expects 
it to attain still greater achievements 
Today the theater fully justifies the principle 
of its founde The artist must be as one in 
his creative work with the people who are 
accomplishing the Revolution.”” 


Scene from ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing’ with M. N. Sidorkin as Don Juan and N. Y. Khoshcha- 
nov as Borachio 
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LEVITAN 


(Continued from page 21) 


wide fame. It was at this period that he suc- 
cessfully strove to increase his talent. His 
keen intellect, inclined to profound contem- 
plation, enabled him to find the correct way 
to study the complex nature of the North. 

With the appearance of these Volga canyas- 
es at exhibitions, one felt, as Alexander 
Benoit aptly expressed it, ‘‘as if the shut- 
ters had been removed from the windows, 
as if the windows had been flung wide open and 
a breath of fragrant fresh air had rushed 
into the stuffy gallery.”’ 

Distinguished for his rare devotion to 
principle, Levitan never retreated from his 
convictions in order to gratify the demand 
of the visitors to his exhibitions for gloss 
and finish. He deliberately did not round off 
his bold strokes or give his work superficial 
luster; he strove more and more to simplify 
the representation of nature on the carvas. 
The majority of his paintings, especially 
those of the last period, remind one of 
magnified sketches. Quite frequently Levitan 
considered that one or another of his works 
was not completed simply because there 
were still too many details in the picture. 

After much deviation and searching, Le- 
vitan succeeded in finding extremely simple 
forms, and almost with the laconicism of a 
Japanese engraving, he gives the chief ske- 
leton of his ideas and synthesis of his feelings. 

At doctor’s orders the painter went to 
Yalta in the Crimea in the winter of 1899. 

“It was Christmas, but it was so warm 
that we went about without overcoats,’’ 
wrote Maria Pavlovna Chekhova, the sister of 
Chekhov, who accompanied the painter. 
“The sun was shining brightly, ard all na- 
ture was full of a strange exalting beauty. 
Levitan felt very bad, he could hardly breathe 
Moving with difficulty and leaning heav- 
ily on his stick, he nevertheless insisted 
upon ascending the mountains. 

‘I do so want to go higher and higher, 
where the air is lighter, where one can 
breathe more easily,’ he said. But we had 
to halt on the way almost every minute, 
and Levitan began to talk about death... .”° 

Early next spring he returned to Moscow, 
and a few months later, cn July 22, 1900, he 
breathed his last. His death passed almost 
unnoticed. Many newspapers did not consi- 
der it necessary to print even brief obituaries 
of this outstanding landscape painter 

Levitan may justly be called the greatest 
and wisest master of Russian landscape paint- 
ing. His art is permeated with refined lyri- 
cism and is profoundly national in its char- 
acter and content. 

He did not stand alone in his quest for 
a national landscape; many artists of his 
time, having been formerly absorbed in Wes- 
tern art, suddenly noticed the marvelous 
Russian landscapes and tried to depict their 
beauty on canvas. But only Levitan was able 
to give a completely realistic image of Rus- 
sian nature, to observe and to convey the 
charm of the simple, generally known cor- 
ners of Russia, to which no one before him 
had paid any attention. 

On Levitan's canvases, which are permeated 
with the sadness native to him, one sees 
Russian ravines, copses, meadows, streams 
and limpid, bluish horizons: as one looks 
upon them one feelsnow the breath of spring, 
now the intoxicating aroma of the hot July 
noon, now the rich fragrance of the golden 
autumn. His landscapes are rarely animated 
with human figures, but they palpitate with 
life; deep human thought is felt in their 
treatment. 

A fine sketcher and a brilliant painter, 
Levitan not only saw but also deeply under- 
stood Russian nature, he succeeded in pene- 
trating its innermost secrets. His art was the 
highest point in the development of Russian 
realistic landscape painting of the second 
half of the nineteenth century, 


nutes. The program includes 
music, and also foreign and Sov- 
jet news. 

In addition, there is a broad- 
cast in the Erglish language on 


é 25 meters (which can also be 
P heard in the United States). 
This broadcast takes place at 
6.15 in the morning, Moscow 
time, which is 10.15 p.m. 
Eastern Standard Time. 
The broadcasts in the English 
language from the Moscow Ra- 


dio Center are as follows. (Note — 
All times are Greenwich Mean 


Time): 
A reader, Mrs. J. M. Ronayne all over the country. There are 
of Pemberton, Canada, writes: anumber of publications special- WAVELENGTHS IN 
“Have they no mass singing izing in folk art, and songs are Dae IE METERS 
in Russia? If they do, please published even in the gener. om 2 ES Se 
pant about it in Sovietland press. A large number of radio 7 
and let us know. When may we broadcasts consists of choral fe 5 
hear broadcasts from Russia performances. Unfortunately the sunday fee a a 
over the NBC of America? So reception of long-wave  sta- 3 Suet 23 
much is done in Russia to tiors is limited and for technical 9 us m. 1744, 50 
encourage and capture the ima- reasons we doubt whether you 12 midnight 31.25, 39.89 
oem on the young. autee could listen in to even the most ss eo 
they must sing in great numbers owerful of the Sovi ie: 2 
too. We all like Sovietland, and vave stations. But en Re Monday 3 ty a a 20% 50 
also USSR in Construction and ing is a prominent feature of 12 rnidnisie 31.25, 39.89 
Soviet Russia Today (the Amer- broadcast programs by short- 8 ane 
ican edition) to which we wave stations which, given a Tuesday 3.15 a.m 25 
subscribe. little practice and a good set, 10 p.m. 281, 310, 328.6 
can he heard in countries remote , 1210, 1293. 1442 
from the USSR. Seeing that the 31.25, 39.89 
: study of foreign languages is very 
EDITOR'S REPLY widespread in the USSR and 3.15 a.m 25 
that this is a country of many na- Wednesday 11.30 a. m 25 
Choral singing is highly de- tionalities,our stations broadcast 12. midnight 31.25, 39.89 
veloped in the USSR. Factories, in non-Russian languages spo- 
enterpises, coliective and state ken in the USSR and in f 3 Thursday 3.5 a.m. 25 
farms often invite chorus masters languages, including English 10 p.m. 281, 310, 328.6 
tolead their group singing. Our Information received by us on 1210, 1293, 1442 
magazine has frequently pub- English bro BiL.25, 3989: 
lished photographs of amateur We have daily broadcasts in 
choruses of this kind. the English language for Amer- Friday BlSias Ms 25 
The Soviet Government and on 31.25 and 39.79 meters 9 p. m. 1744. 50 
the public at !arge pay great at- simultaneously. The b: t 31.25, 39.89 
tention to folk artin general and takes place at 3 o'clock the 
to music, instrumenta! and vocal, morning cow time, which Saturday Sy15-as an 25 
in particular, The compositions is 7 p.m. Eastern Standard 10 p.m 281, 310, 328.6 


1210, 1293, 1442 
31.25, 39.89 


of the. numerous national Time (Eastern United States, 
constituting the Soviet Union are New York, etc.}. The broadcast 
being carefully collected from lasts for two hours and 15 mi- 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO SOVIETLAND MAY BE SENT TO: 


USSR — “MEZHDUNARODNAJA_ KNIGA’’ Moscow, Kuznetski_ Most 18 (Current Account No. 263, State Bank of the USSR, Moscow, 
Neglinmija 12); NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA—BOOKNIGA CORPORATION, 255 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. ENGLAND — 
W. H. SMITH & SON. LTD., Strand House, Portugal St. London W. C.2; FRANCE MESSAGERIES HACHETTE, Service Abonnements 
ICH, Ake Spol. Knihkupectvi—odd. slovanskych knih. Praha II, Vaclavské nim. 42; PALESTINE— 
AUSTRALIA — Modern Publishers Pty, Ltd:, 124 Oxford St. Sydney; RUMANIA — Biroul Central 
i I; BELGIUM — Office Belge Litteraire et Artistique (OBLA), 6/8/10 rue Duquesnoy, Bruxelles; 
SWITZERLAND — Buchhandlung STAUFFACHER (Genossenschait). Hauptpost — Fach, 43. Ziirich; TURKEY —LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE, 
Succursale de Turquie, 469 Avenue de |’Indépendance, Boite Postale Pera 2219, Istanbul; SPAIN — DISTRIBUIDORA DE PUBLICACIONES, 
Diputacion 260, Barcelona; LITHUANIA — MOKSLAS, Knygynas, Laisves Al. 46, Kaunas; SPAUDOS FONDAS. Laisves Aleja, 62. Kaunas; 
LATVIA — VALTERS & RAPA, Akc. Sab., Teatra iela, 11, Riga: KS ‘*‘LAIKMETS’? Terbatas iela, 37. Riga; POLAND — GEBETHNER 
i WOLFF, Filja I, Krakowskie Prezedmiescie 15, Warszawa; ROSSICA, Chmielna 5. Warszawa; BULGARIA —T. TSCHIPEFF, Buchhandlung, 
Boulevard Dondoukoff, 20/22, Sofia; SVEDEN—C. E. FRITZE’s, Kgl. Hofbuchhandlung, Fredsgatan, 2, Stockholm; A. B. WENNERGRENS — 
WILLIAMS. Box 657. Stockholm, 1; NORWAY — JOHANN GRUNDT TANUM, Tidligere Aschehougs Boghandel, Karl Johans gt. 43. Oslo; 
ESTONIA — TOOKOOL, Parnu mnt, 28 Tallinn; NETHERLANDS — Bockhandel Nieuwe Cultur en nitgeverij, Sarphatistraat, 74. Amsterdam; 
DENMARK -—-S.U.V.s. Boghandel. Frederiksborggade, 42'. Kopenhagen 
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s 2.00 1.00 0.25 Frs. swiss. 9.00 4.50 Lat. latv. 8.00 4.00 0.80 

£ 0.8.0 0.4.0 0.1.0 Kr. Sw. 8.00 Lit. lith. 10.00 5.00 1.00 

Frs. fr. 40.00 00 4.09 Kr. norw. 8.00 Z\. pol. 10.00 5.00 1.00 

Frs. belg. 50.00 25.00 5.00 Kr. est. 7.00 Peseta 18.00 9.00 2.00 

R. Lei 200.00 100.00 20.00 £ austral. 0.8.0 Lir. turk. 2.40 1.20 0.20 
Kr. dan. 8.00 4.09 0.70 Kr. ¢. 50.00 
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VSESOJUSNOJE OBJEDINENIJE 


© RAZNOEXPORT 


Moscow, Kuibyshev St. 21. Tel. 4-33-53 


Cable Address: RAZNOEXPORT. MOSCOW. 


Branches in: Leningrad, Odessa, Novorossiisk, 
Sochi, Vladivostok 


Kharkov, Baku, Sukhumi, 
EXPORTS arkov aku ukhumi 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS: 

Bristles, Horse and Badger Hair, Cow and Goat Hair, Feathers, 
Casings. 

SKINS: 

Sheepskins, Goatskins 

CARPETS: 

Bokhara, Kazakh, Shirvan, Derbent, etc. 

LIQUORICE ROOT: 

Natural and peeled of all kinds. 

MEDICINAL RAW MATERIALS: 

Lime Flowers, Soap-Root, Brown Mustard Seed, Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Preparations. 

TOBACCO: 

Sukhumi, Samsun, Kuban, Maikop, Trapezond (Sochi), Yalta, 
American. 

NICOTINE: 

Sulphate 40°/,; pure 95°/,, 98°/, 

MATCHES: 

Match Splints 

SALT: 

Rock, Sea, Sodium Chloride. 

SILICATES: 

Glass 

PEASANT HANDICRAFT ART OBJECTS: 

Of Wood, Khokhloma, of Root. 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AND MATRICES 

PORTABLE PHONOGRAPHS 

ARITHMOMETERS 


IMPORTS 


Hides and Prepared Leather 
@ 


For information apply to VO RAZNOEXPORT at Moscow, Kuibyshev St. 21 
or to the Trade Delegation of the USSR abroad. 


| AIR CONNECTIONS WITH FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


i AIR LINES SERVE _ 
®° ALL LARGE CITIES. INDUSTRIAL CENTERS, HEALTH 
RESORTS AND OUTLYING REGIONS OF THE USSR 


Address all inquiries to offices of,iNtouRist" 
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